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The Palilavi language is one of the most enigmatical languages known 
to have existed. Its nature is difficult to determine, since it exhibits itself, 
at first sight, as a very curious mixture of Semitic and Iranian elements; 
its origin and especially the age which gave rise to it, are enshrouded in 
darkness. Although it is well known that it was used as the official lang- 
uage of the Sasanian kings (A. D. 266 — 640), as appears from inscriptions 
on coins and rocks, and though there still exist many works, connected 
with the Zoroastrian religion, which are written in this language, yet we . 
are still left in the dark as to the causes which led the Iranian kings to 
adopt such a sfrange language for their official communications, and in- 
duced the priests to use it in their commentaries on the sacred books. 

Like other languages, the Pahlavi as the official language of a once 
mighty empire, which struck terror into the Roman and Byzantine em- 
perors, has been made a subject of study by some European scholars; 
but their efforts to unravel the mysteries of this idiom, have been re- 
warded as yet with but little success. Even the inscriptions of Assyria and 
Babylonia, though handed down to us in a very complicated and ] cum- 
brous system, of writing, have been read and partly .deQip.Iierftd k(il before 

• 

tw*ih*rf «cce«d«d in ' understanding even Hie. .gcaferd mmtoHto 

a 
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2 Haug, Essay on Pahlavi. 

Pahlavi inscription of any length, which has not a Greek translation at- 
tached to it, although the alphabet was known, and a knowledge of the 
Iranian, as well as the Semitic, elements of the Pahlavi was easily obtain- 
able. It has even been doubted whether the language used in the in- 
scriptions is the same as that we find employed in the books; and some 
scholars have considered the Pahlavi as a very odd mixture of dilTerent 
linguistic elements, such as Persian, Afghanic, Armenian and Chaldee, 
and have thereby made 'confusion worse confounded'. 

The chief reasons why the results hitherto obtained have proved so 
little satisfactory to thoughtful scholars, have been first, the difficulty of 
the subject, arising from the ambiguous Pahlavi writing and the strange 

■ 

character of the idiom; secondly, the want of sufficient available material; 
and thirdly, the circumstance that the few scholars who took any interest 
in Pahlavi, were divided into two parties, one of which investigated only 
the meagre legends on coins, whilst the other was almost exclusively 
engaged on the Pahlavi of the books, without studxi tho inscriptions. 

In the following pages, I shall endeavour to determine the true 
character and nature of the Pahlavi language, and to fix the age in which 
it may have originated, by availing myself of all the materials at my dis- 
posal, of the inscriptions as well as of the books, and especially by mak- 
ing an attempt at deciphering the Sasanian inscriptions. Before entering 

* 

however, upon the proper subject of this essay, I shall give a short sketch 
of all that has been written in Europe regarding Pahlavi, with occasional 
critical remarks on some of the principal works on the subject, chiefly 
for the benefit of young Pahlavi students among the Parsi community. 

L History of the researches made in Europe into the 
Pahlavi language and literature. 

The first European who possessed some knowledge of Pahlavi , was 
Anquelil Duperron, the celebrated Frenchman who first made Europe 
acquainted with the sacred books of the Zoroaslrians. Even before he 
gave the learned world his translation of tho Zend-avesta, he published 
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(in 1708) two memoirs in the Memoires de I'Academie des inscriptions >), 
forming an essay on the ancient languages of Persia, in which he made 
known the Zand and Pahlavi alphabets. He slated the number of charac- 
ters in the latter to be twenty-four, but he gave no account of the lang- 
uage itself. In his 'Zend-avesta' (Paris 1771, vol. lit. pag. 343-422) 
he published a translation of a whole work written in Pahlavi, the so- 
called Bundehesh, which is a collection of various fragments on cos- 
mogony, cosmography, mythology and legendary history; this translation 
was accompanied by a facsimile of the first nineteen lines of the Paris 
MS. of the work, with a transliteration into the Roman character and a 
translation of them. In the same volume (pag. 476 — 52G) he also printed 
a Pahlavi-Pazand vocabulary in Roman characters, which is the same as foal 
published in the present work; but the original arrangement in chapters 
was disregarded, and the order of the Persian alphabet introduced, to the 
great disadvantage of the vocabulary. 

Anquetil made no attempt at deciphering or explaining any of the 
Pahlavi inscriptions, and was so little acquainted with the writing, that he 
declared the Pahlavi inscriptions, which are found in the caves of K an- 
il eri near Bombay, to be Mongolic. 

The honour of having laid the first foundation in deciphering the 
Sasanian inscriptions on rocks and coins, belongs to Sylveslre deSacy, 
one of the most eminent oriental scholars who ever lived. His 'Memoires 
sur diverses antiquiles de la Perse' (Paris, 1793) form an epoch as re- 
gards the study of the monuments and coins of ancient Persia. The work 
in question contains five memoirs. In the first, he treats of the monu- 
ments and Pahlavi inscriptions which are found at Naksh-i R us lam, 
where there are two short Greek inscriptions accompanied by inscriptions 
in two kinds of Pahlavi character *). Incorrect copies of these inscriptions, 



1) Tome XXXI. pag. 339-442. Bolh memoirs had been read before the Aca- 
demy in 1763. 

2) See K lan din, Voyage en Perso vol. IV. pi. 18 Iter. 
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made 'by Chardin and Sam. Flower, existed already before the time 
of Niebuhr, to whom we are indebted for the first transcript of them 
which was sufficiently accurate to make a decipherment possible. De Sacy 
compared all these copies carefully, and arrived at the conclusion that 
there existed only two Greek inscriptions, and that those communicated 
by Chardin, Flower and Niebuhr were identical. Dr. Hyde, the cele- 
brated author of ( Historia religionis veterum PersarunT (1700), had already 
made an attempt at explaining the Greek text, but had signally failed. 
He had read APTASAPOY as AAExANJPOY, and consequently re- 
ferred the whole inscription to Alexander the Great «)• De Sacy showed 
that this reading was incorrect, and that the king mentioned in the in- 
scription was Ardeshir fArtakhshatrJ, the founder of the Sasanian dynasty. 
After having restored the Greek text in a critical manner, he made it the 
starting-point for deciphering one of the two texts in oriental characters, 
as he believed their contents to be the same. He was successful beyond 
expectation in his attempt, and thus laid a solid foundation for all future 
decipherments 2 ). In a similar attempt upon the other oriental text , he 
was however much less successful. Although he had Greek translations at 
his disposal, the task was by no means an easy one, as nothing at all 



1) See Hist, de relig. vet. Pers. l»t edition, pag. 519 — 520. 

2) The following are the Greek and one of the Pahlavt texts of one of the in- 
scriptions at Naksh-i Kustam. The small Qreek letters indicate those which are 
defective in the original, as appears from the copy in Fland. voy. en Perse, vol. 4, 
pi. 181t*r ; and the letters E, 2' and SI are formed like e, c and u, in the original. 



TOY7V TO nPOZOIlON MA2JA2\0Y 
BEOY APTA£ctQOY BA2IAE01 BA2IAEQN 
APIAN9.N txyevOYS GEQN YJOY 
0EOY IJAIlAxOY BAIIAEQ2 
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was known of Pahlavi, except the scanty and uncritical notices and re- 
marks to be found in AnquetiPs works. 

In his third memoir, he applied the results thus obtained (which 
however explained only a few names and titles) to the elucidation of the 
legends on some of the Sasanian coins, as he found the characters and 
most of the words were identical with those at Naksh-i Rustam. He read 
on them correctly the names of Ardeshir ( 2(~>22.S J (~>2^; Artakhshatr), 
Sh3pur (?2S'2q.S"22 Shahptihrf), Behrtm ((^12^22 Varahrdn) and 
Hormazd (?3J©2$'2^J A(lharmazdi)\ but his other readings of names 
were doubtful, or erroneous, in his fourth memoir, he also succeeded 
in explaining the Pahlavi inscriptions of Kirmamhah or Bisulun> with 
the exception of their commencements. 

In a subsequent 'Memoire sur les monumens el les inscriptions de 
Kirmanschah ou Bisoutoun, et sur divers autres monumens Sassanides' 
(1815)'), he corrected some of his previous mistakes. The results pub- 
lished by him , in his various memoirs , have formed the basis on which 
all subsequent investigations have been founded. 

The first who applied these results to further researches, was Sir 
W. 0 use ley, in his 'Observations on some medals and gems, bearing 
inscriptions in the Pahlavi or ancient Persick character' (London, 1801.) 
By means of De Sacy's discoveries, he was able to read the legends on 
about 23 silver coins in the Hunterian Museum , containing names already 
known; but the only addition he made to our knowledge of Pahlavi, was 



Transliteration of the Pahlavi text. 

Patkali zanman maedayasn bagi Artakhshatr, 
malkdn malkd Atrdn, minu chitri 
mm yaztdn , barman bagi Pdpaki malkd. 

Translation. 

The image, this, of the Mazda- worshipping, divine Artakhshatr, king of the 
kings of Atrftn, of spiritual origin from God, son of the divine Papakt, the king. 

1) In the 'Memoires de l'lnstitut Royal de France, claase d'histoire', tome II. 
pag. 162 —242. 
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by reading, for the first time, the name of Khosru {'tl^tS* khtkslui) 
on certain coins. 

J. C. T ych sen of Gotlingen also published some arlicles on the 
Sasanian coins '). but be made no advance whatever; all he could do, 
w;is to apply Ihe results obtained by, De Sacy , and venture on some 
guesses. 

For a long time no scholar directed his attention to Pahlavi; the 

learned world seemed lo rest satisfied with the labors of Anquetil Du- 

perron and Sylvestre de Sacy. 
» 

Twenty - four years after their las! publication on the subject (Do 
Sacy\s final memoir on the inscriptions of Kirnianshah) , Marc Joseph 
Muller, Professor at the University of Munich, took a fresh start in his 
admirable : Essai sur la langue Pehlvie\ published in the 'Journal Asia- 
tique' (April 1839). This is the first paper written to elucidate the Pahlavi 
of the books in a truly scientific spirit. He slarled from the Pahlavi al- 
phabet published by Anquelil, and especially from the critical remarks, 
made by the celebrated Danish scholar, E. Rask, on some of the values 
ascribed by Anquetil lo several Pahlavi characters '■*). Several of his ob- 
jections he successfully maintained: for instance, he showed, by numerous 
examples, that Ihe final 5 k, which is considered by the Deslurs either 
as an equivalent of h . or as a mute, was originally a real k and pro- 
nounced as such, e.g. ^ji^oJOg.** apatdk, Syr. I^Aaa), Arab. ^jl^of. 
His remarks ou the value of -ui, which he proves to be di and not d 
(although the character used for d in Zand is of the same form), are very 
sagacious. He also made a successful attempt at elucidating the most dif- 
ficult part of Pahlavi writing, the homonyinily of some letters, that is, 



1) ' Conmientntionea IV de numis voterum Persarum', in Comment. Soc. Keg. 
Kcient. Outt. rec. T. I— IV. 180*- 13. 

2) See Journal Aaiutique for 1^23, vol II. pag. 143—15(1. The article refora 
both to the Zand antl Pahlavi alphabet*, and had been communicated to Sylvewtro 
de Sacy who had it printed. 
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I lie fact that several sounds are expressed by one and llie same character. 
He started with the traditional readings of the Pahlavi characters, but did 
not hestitale to correct them, when they were contradicted by sound ety- 
mology; thus, he showed that cannot be read boman, as the Parsis 
pronounce it, but jej2 batman, asjj is evidently identical with the 
Hebr. j?, Chald. 12- Although this essay contains many valuable remarks, 
and shows the sound scholarship of its author, it is incomplete, as only 
part of the alphabet has been discussed in it, and the grammar was left 
untouched. 

In the following year (1840), Longperier published a compre- 
hensive work on the Sasanian coins, entitled 'Essai sur les medailles des 
rois perses de la dynastie sassanide (Paris)'. It contained the description 
and figures of a large number of coins struck by the Sasanian rulers, from 
Ardeshir I. to Yazdagird IK. (or IV.), that is, from the rise to the fall of 
the Sasanian dynasty (A.D. 226 — G40). Some names hitherto undeciphered 
on coins, but readable without difficulty, were read by him for the first 
time, such as Kobad ( f>^2| Kavdt); that of Yazdagird had already 
been hinted at by Tychsen; but some of his reailings of names were 
doubtful, such as Shehryar and Azermidokh'. Excepting names, 
no fresh addition to our knowledge of Pahlavi, was made by Longperier, 
who had scarcely anything to guide him save the readings of De Sacy 
and Sir W. Ouseley. His work however, as a collection of all the then 
available material, was a considerable advance in Pahlavi numismatics, 
and exhibits very clearly the difference, in form, of the Pahlavi charac- 
ters of the earlier and later centuries of the Sasanian rule. The author 
justly remarked, that there is but little difference between the characters 
on the later coins and those used in the MSS. 

A decided advance in our knowledge of the inscripti »nal Pahlavi, 
was made by J. Olshausen, in his pamphlet on the Pahlavi legends 
which are found on the coins of the later Sasanian kings, on the earlier 
coins of the Khalifs, on the coins of the Ispehbeds of Taberistan, and on 
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the Indo- Persian coins of east -Iran (1843)'). He may justly lay claim 

lo have deciphered, for the first time, the legends on the classes of coins 

just mentioned; and he discovered names, numerals written in words, 

and other terms, which had not been read by any of his predecessors. 

On a certain class of coins, for instance, he read the name Tapuristin 

(the country of TaberistDn) > together with some other proper names and 

numerals. Some of the coins have only Pahlavi legends, while others 

have legends both in Pahlavi and Kufic characters; some of the proper 

names are Arabic , such as 'Omar and H I r u n , others are Persian , such 

as Khurshid. He deciphered the term )^)S^ afzdt, 'crescatf which 

is of such frequent occurrence on the later Sasauian coins. He also read, 

on the earlier coins of the Arab governors, the names y4X>»Sy» Kho- 

rdtsdn, Omari- Ubcid-aUd-dn , i. e. 'Omar the son of Ubeid Allah, etc. 

The decipherment of the legends on Sasanian coins now began to 

receive more attention from oriental scholars. B. Dorn devoted to the 

• 

subject, several papers which were published in the 'Bulletin de la classe 
historico-philologique de I'Academie Imperiale des sciences de St. Peters- 
bourg' (vol. I. 1844, pag. 107—110, 207-272 and 274—294.) He made 
no fresh discoveries of any importance, but read the names, which were 
already known from De Sacy's and Longpericr's works, on all the Pahlavi 
coins accessible to him. He still retained the erroneous reading ro for 
?>j bagi, 'divine', which had been proposed by De Sacy. Our knowledge 
of Pahlavi numismatics has, however, considerably gained by his descrip- 
tion of coins which had not been accessible to any other Pahlavi scholar. 
A. Krafft published, in 1844, a valuable review') of Olshausen's 



1) Tlio pamphlet is in German, find Uh title is: 4 Die Pehlewi - Legenden auf 
den Mflnzen der letzten Sasaniden, auf den altesten Mflnzen arabischer Chalifen, auf 
den Mflnzen der Japehbeds von TaberistAn und auf den indo-peraischen Mflnzen dea 
ostlichen Iran, zum erstenmalc golesen und erklart von Dr. Justus Olshausen. 
Kopenhagen, 1843'. 

2) The German titlo is: 'Ueber Herrn Professor' OIshausenVEntzlfferung der 
Pehlewi - Legenden auf Mflnzen \ 
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pamphlet, in the 'Wiener Jahrbucher Mr Literalur' (vol. 106, Anzeige- 
hlalt, pag. 1—33). He gave some information regarding the native rulers 
of Taberistan and the subsequent Arab governors of the province, and 
the different dynasties to which they belonged ; and especially endeavoured 
to settle their chronology, by aid of the coins on which numbers referring 
to an era are found, the commencement of which he placed at A. D. 645. 
He likewise deciphered the legends on the Pahlavi coins of the Vienna 
collection. 

It appears that the discoveries of Olshausen, whose pamphlet had hecn 
translated into English (London Numismatic Chronicle for 1848, vol. IX.) 
induced E. Thomas, of the Bengal Civil Service, to investigate the Pah- 
lavi coins of the earlier Arab rulers. He published a very comprehensive 
essay on this subject, in the 'Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society ofGivat 
Britain' for 1850 (vol. XU. pag. 253 — 347.) As the material at his dis- 
posal was more extensive than that used by Olshausen, he was able (aided 
by the latter's discoveries) to make a further advance in the decipherment 
of the legends on the later Pahlavi coins. He described, a) the coins 
of 'the purely initiative, imitative coinage of the Arabs, from A. H. 18 
to 43\ during which period the Arab conquerors used the coins of the 
later Sasanian kings, or struck coins with similar dies, bearing Pahlavi 
legends, merely with the addition of the words *-Ut |**o; bj the coins 
of the Arab governors, viz. Ziad bin Abu Sofian, Obeidullah bin 
Ziad, Selim-i Ziad, Abdallah bin Zobeir, Abdallah bin 
Hazim and others of the first century of the Hijra era, down to Hejuj 
bin Yusaf (A. H. 81). He also showed that these later coins bore the 
names of the mint cities, on the right side of their reverse; and he tried 
to identify some of these names , such as -uJgj = tyeu Basrah ami 
$Ss - Yezd. Whether this was an independent discovery of Tho-. 
mas, or whether it was suggested by the remarks of Mordtmann 10 
the same effect, does not clearly appear; suffice it to say, that Mordl- 
mann's note on the subject appeared in 1848 (Zeitschrift der Deutschen 

Morgenlandischen Gesellschafl, vol. II. pag. 112), whereas Thomas's oss.i\ 

1. 
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was read in June 1849. He likewise added a valuable note 'regarding 
Ihe unidentified characters composing the legends on certain classes of 
Sasanian coins*. Some of these coins which are depicted in Wilson's 
•Ariana antiqua', had from their singularity (as they also bear Indian cha- 
racters), already attracted attention; but the honor of having first more 
minutely examined them, belongs certainly to Thomas. He treated of 
these coins more fully, in a separate note to his edition of 'Prinsep's 
essays on Indian antiquities', 1858 (vol. II. pag. 107— 11G); and in Ihe 
same edition, he has made several other scattered remarks on Pahlavi . 
coins (vol. I pag. 12-15, 32—35, G2-72, 93- 9G and 120-126.) He 
has also published several articles, on the same subjects, in the 'London 
Numismatic Chronicle 1 , which is however not accessible to me. 

In all his writings, Thomas shows himself to be a skilful palaeo- 
grapher, who can identify characters which are difficult to read; but in 
his philological explanations he is not very successful. 

Let us now return to the Pahlavi of the books. After the publication 
of M. Jos. Midler's essay on the Pahlavi language, which has been already 
noticed, nothing appeared on this subject, for about twelve years (from 
want of easily accessible materials), except a very valuable essay by the 
same author, containing researches into the opening chapter of the Bun- 
dehesh (1843). ') It was written with a view to settle the position (in 
Zoroaslrian theology) of zarvan okarana, 'lime without bounds', which 
is mentioned in the Bundehesh. 

In 1851, N. L. Wester gaard published a lithographed facsimile 2 ) 
of the oldest codex of the Bundehesh (written A. D. 1330) which had 



1) Its flcrman title is: 'Untersuchungon fiber den Anfang des Bundehesch', 
published in the Abhandlungen der ersten Classe der K. bayorischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, vol. III. pag. G15 — 644. A separate impression of it has also been 
published. 

2) Bund.h.-sh, liber lVhlvieus. E vetustissimo rodice Havniensi doscripsit, 
duas inscriptiones regis Saporii primi adjeeit N. L. Wcsterganrd, professor Ilavniensig. 
Huvnifp. Irapensis Librarite Gyldendaliamc lapidibus excudebant Bing ct Forslow. 
1861. 
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been brought from India by Kask, and is now preserved in Ihe library 
at Copenhagen. He added two Sasanian inscriptions, each in a different 
kind of Pahlavi character, which he had copied himself at Hajtobad, when 
travelling in Persia; and in the preface, he hinted that the language of 
these inscriptions differs very considerably from the Pahlavi of the books. 

In 1853, another and more important text, viz. the Pahlavi transla- 
tion of the Vendidad, was published by Fr. Spiegel, who had been 
enabled, by the liberality of the Bavarian goverment, to copy the most 
valuable Zand and Pahlavi MSS. which are extant in the libraries at Paris, 
Copenhagen, London (British Museum and India Office) and Oxford, the 
only places in Europe where such MSS. are to be found And in 
1858, it was followed by the Pahlavi (Huzvaresh) texts of the Yasna and 
Yisparad 2 ). 

Shortly after the publication of the Huzvaresh text of the Vendidad, 
the writer of this essay began the study of Pahlavi, with no other mate- 
rials but those furnished by that text and that of the Bundehesh, together 
with AnquetiPs Pahlavi -Pflzand vocabulary and his translation of the Bun- 
dehesh. The results were published in the form of a review of Wester- 
gard's Bundehesh, which appeared in the 'Gottinger Gelehrte Anzeigen 1 
of 1854 3 ). In this review, the present writer made the first attempt at 
giving a short sketch of Pahlavi grammar (pag. 7 — 22); to which he 



1) A sixth collection, which is particularly rich in Pahlavi MSS., is in my 
own possession. 

2) Avesta. Die hciligen Schriften tier Parsen. Zuiu ersten Male im Grund- 
tcxt sammt der Huzvaresh - Ucbersetzung horuusgogeben von Friedrioh Spiegel. 
Vol. I. Vendidad . Vienna, 18511. Vol. II. Vtsparad and Yasna. Vienna, 1858. 

As this edition of the Pahlavi texts was prepared from insufficient material, 
I recommended the Bombay goverment to^employ Destur Iloshengji in the prepara- 
tion of a more correct edition, with glossaries of all the words which occur; the 
MS. of the Pahlavi text of the Vendidad is now ready, and its glossary is being 
prepared. 

3) A separate impression of it was published under the titlo: 'Uober die 
Pehlowi-Spracho und den Bundehesh, von Martin Haug. G5ttingen 1854', (in der 
Dieterich'schen Buchandlung.) 
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added a translation of the first three chapters of the Bundehesh. He also 
endeavoured to decipher some words of the two Sapor inscriptions at 
Hajiahad which, except the titles, had not been previously read by any 
scholar; he made this attempt, in order lo form an opinion as to the re- 
lationship between the inscriptional Pahlavi and thai of the books, and he 
came to the conclusion that there was, in the main, Utile difference be- 
tween the two inscriptional languages and that of the books, as all three 
exhibit the same character, viz. a mixture of Semitic and Iranian elements. 
Willi respect lo the Semitic words, he believed them to belong to some 
eastern Aramaic dialect, standing nearest to the Chaldee, but not identical 
with it; and as regards the general character of the language, he declared 
it lo be Iranian. His pamphlet, on the whole, conlained the first detailed 
investigation into the character of the language. 

I may here call attention to some valuable remarks made, in 1854, 
by Wcstergaard on Pahlavi, in the preface to his edition of the Zend- 
avesta (pag. 19—21). He distinguished between the Sasanian Pahlavi 
found in inscriptions, and the Zand - Pahlavi of the books; the arst he 
considered as a Semitic tongue, intermixed with Persian words; and the 
second as a purely Iranian language, identical with the Pazand, or older 
form of the modern Persian; the Semitic words in the latter being, in 
his opinion, only arbitrary or ideographic signs. 

Whilst these attempts were made to investigate the language of Hie 
Pahlavi books, the legends on coins were by no means neglected. In 
1854, Dr. Mr i It maun, of Constantinople, published a most comprehen- 
sive and valuable essay on the coins with Pahlavi legends »)• He divided 
them into four classes: a) Sasanian coins (A. D. 22G— 651); b) the older 
Mohamedan pieces coined by the Arab governors (down to A. D. 700), 
with legends in Pahlavi and Kulic characters; c) coins of the rulers of 

1) 'Krklarung der Mflnzcn niit Pehlevi-Legeuden, von Dr. A. D. Mordtnumn', 
in the 'Zeitechrift der Doutschen Morgonlandiachen 0<'8e)lschaft', (vol. VIII. pug. 
1-194.) 
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Taberislan (down lo A. D. 800); d) coins of the eastern provinces of Per- 
sia, which exhibit Devanagari and other characters which are unintelligible, 
besides the Pahlavi. The material at his disposal was the most exlensive 
I hat had been available to any scholar; for he states that he had been 
able to examine about 2000 Pahlavi coins, ranging from the time of Ar- 
deshir Babegan*, down to the latest coins with Pahlavi legends, struck 
under the Arab rule. His researches extended however, only lo the first 
three classes of coins; the fourlh, or so-called Indo-Sasanian, class, which 
is the most difficult to handle, he does not appear to have examined. 

The legends on the coins are divided by him into eight classes, 
which follow one another almost in chronological order. Here we need 
only observe, that at first, the name of the king with all his titles ap- 
peared on the obverse, while on the reverse the name was repeated with 
the addition of some other word »); this repetition alone enabled De Sacy 
to decipher the legends on the earlier Sasanian coins, as the same names 
and titles appear in about the same form; in the course of time (from 
Behrftm IV., A. D. 389 — 399) the titles were shortened, and frequently 
only malkan malk&, 'king of kings', was used; on tho<e of Horinazd HI. 
(A. I). 457 — 458) and Piruz (A. D. 458—485) even this title was omitted, 
and merely the name was given, with some benediclive formula, such as 
afzut, and this custom was continued till the end of the Sasanian rule. 



1) A« a specimen, I giro hero the logonds on « coin of Ardoshtr: 

Round the obverse. 

iijpr 2^0 j^Jo 2f>22*^2^ ?>j p?Wo 

o py? JO 

Mazdayasn bagi Artakhshalr malkan maUui Airdn mimi chitri min yazddn. 
♦The Mazda- worshipping divine Artakhshatr , king of the kings of Iran, of 
spir tual origin from Ood\ 

On the reverse. 
Loft side. Right side. 

Nuvdzt. ArtakMatr. 
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From a palujographic point of view, that is, as regards the shapes 
of the Pahlavi characters, he divided the coins into three periods: a) those 
whose alphabet is identical with that used in the rock inscriptions, (from 
Ardeshir to Nersi, A. I). 226— 300); b) those whose letters are interme- 
diate in form, between the lapidary alphabet and that of the books (A. D. 
300— GOO); c) those whose alphabet is identical with that of the books 
(A. D. 600-800). 

Notwithstanding the extent of his material , Mordlmann did not rest 
satisfied with his researches, but deeply interested in the subject, he 
sought for more, and examined 3000 more coins, in addition to the 2000 
previously mentioned. His further researches, the aim of which was to 
complete and rectify his former ones, were published in two subsequent 
articles, in the Journal of the German Oriental Society for 1858 and 1865 ')• 
He also wrote an essay, in which he explained the Pahlavi inscriptions 
on seals 2 ). 

His results, so far as they went beyond those obtained by De Sacy 
and Olshausen, were contested, especially by B. Dorn ')» Bart nolo - 
inaji *) and Khanykov 5 ), who seem to represent the Russian branch of 
Pahlavi numismatists. They specially objected to his explaining certain words 
and abbreviations, on the reverse of the later coins, as the names of the 
mint cities; also to his treatment of the Kobad and Khosru coins, etc. 
But although the observations of Dorn contain much valuable matter, and 
even some real corrections of Mordtmann's readings, the latter appears to 
be right as regards the mint cities. His opponents are undecided how to 



1) Zcitschrift der Deutschcn Morgonlundisehen Ucseltsehaft, vol. XII. pag. 
1-5G, XIX. pag. 373- -490. 

2) Studien Ober geschnittone Steine mit Pehlevi Inschriften ; Zeitaohr. (1. 1) 
M. G. vol. XVI 11, of 18G4, pag. 1 — 47. 

3) Melanges a*iatiques, i?t. Petersburg, vol. Ill, of lbob— 59, pag. 149— 105, 
42*5—459, 4G0-475 and 502—531. 

4) Melanges asiatiqucs, vol. Ill, pag. 139 — 105 and 349 — 372. And Bulletin 
historico-philologique, vol. XIV. pag. 371—378. 

5) In u letter addressed to B. Dorn. 
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read the words and signs which ho so interprets; they suppose they may 
be the names of the die-cutlers, or signs indicating the value of the coin, 
or honorific epithets; but all these opinions seem " groundless, and have 
been very ably refuted by Mordtmann ») , and I doubt if they will ever 
find favor with oriental scholars out of Russia. 

Notwithstanding the objections which may be raised against his treat- 
ment of Pahlavi numismatics, no impartial scholar can deny that Mordt- 
mann has greatly advanced our knowledge of this branch of antiquarian 
research. His judgment is sound, his oriental scholarship and acquaintance 
with the Byzantine, Arab, Persian and Armenian historians (who are the 
chief sources of information regarding the Sasanian kings), is very consi- 
derable, and his zeal is indefatigable; so we may hope for further contri- 
butions from him ? ), for the advance of our knowledge in Pahlavi numis- 
matics and the history of the Sasanian 'kings. 

Two years after the publication of my short sketch of Pahlavi gram- 
mar, Spiegel gave to the world his 'Huzvaresh grammar' ''), which 
treated of the same subject, on a much more extensive scale. His atten- 
tion was principally directed to the Pahlavi of the books; that which is 
found on coins and in inscriptions was treated by him in an appendix, in 
which he merely registered the results obtained by De Sacy, Olshausen, 
Mordtmann, etc., without making any researches of his own. 

The works which he used for preparing his grammar of the Pahlavi 
of the books, were the Pahlavi translations of the Vendidad, Yasna and 
Visparad, with the Bundehesh, which are a mere fraction of the whole 
Pahlavi literature, and do not afford any great variety of style; moreover, 
these texts had never been critically examined, and many of their readings 
are either doubtful, or erroneous. If we take into account this insufficiency 



1) In an article in the Zeitachrift der D. M. O. vol. XIX. pag. 373—413. 

2) His latest contribution is: 4 Hccatompylos' (the capital city of the Arwa- 
cid«), in the t Sitzungsberichte der K. bayorischen Akadoraie der WiBsenschaften, 
1869', pag. 497-536. 

3) Orammatik der Huzvaresh-Spracl.o, von Fr. Spiegel. Wien, 1856; 194 pages. 
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of material and the great difficulty of the subject, boih as regards the 
written characters and the language, we cannot expect from him anything 
very complete, or accurate. It must, however, be acknowledged that he 
has registered a good many grammatical facts, and his work is useful 
as a collection of materials, for those who intend making researches of 
their own into the Pahlavi language. 

As regards his views on the character of the language, and his ex- 
planations of its non-Iranian element, linguists are not likely to feel satis- 
fied; for instance, no scholar of sound judgment can place the slightest 
confidence in his opinion regarding the origin of the personal pronouns, 
which form, according to him, a very curious medley drawn from various 
languages; thus, he derives S T, from the Afghanic ') )|_Miis, if, from 
the Kurdish, ami ^ 'we', from the Semitic languages. Such a pro- 
ceeding would no doubt be ridiculed, if applied to some better known 
language; for instance, if any one now-a-days were to derive the pronoun 
•I' from Russian, 'we' from French, and 'he' from Celtic, the general 
verdict upon his opinions can well be imagined. 

Spiegel is equally unfortunate in his explanation of those verbal 
forms which end in ))^»)) and (traditionally read ontan and tl&n- 

taft), and are all evidently of Semitic origin. For instance, he reads dc- 
hauanntann for ))^)))H) 4 10 De (traditionally jdnontan), although he 
accepts the derivation from Chald. *OH Mo be', which I hud already pro- 
posed iu my sketch of Pahlavi grammar mentioned above. The initial 
a of the Semitic verbs, he reads d in all cases where the Desturs read 
it,;, without however giving any explanation of this prefix, hut merely 
comparing it with the Armenian prefix z (e. g. zantzancl — anlzanel 'to 
transgress'), in which I can see nothing but the remnant of a preposition; 
but of what preposition is A a relic? or is it at all likely that a Semitic 



1) This language cannot even be included among the proper Iranian tongues; 
it is much more akin to the Indian vernaculars than to the Persian dialects, as has 
been shown beyond doubt by Dr. Trumpp, in two valuable papers on this language, 
which appeared in the Journal of the (lerman Oriental Society, vol. XXI and XXII. 
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verb would be compounded uith an inseparable Aryan prefix, in much 
the same way as one might compound an English verb wilh the Arabic 

prefix jj-, by writing sa-be, sa-is for 'will be'? Again, he takes ann 
as an Aryan participial termination an, but for the second n he does not 
accouul. The final tann is of course the Persian lerminalion of the in- 
finitive, but this does not explain the second n, for in what Aryan lan- 
guage do the infinitives end in nn? If Spiegel's views were correct, the 
word )W)p0 would, therefore, consist: a) of an unusual Aryan prefix, 
b) of a Semitic root, and c) of two modified Aryan suffixes; and the in- 
finitive would be formed from the present participle, but can this he 
shown to be the case in any Iranian tongue? for instance, can the Persian 
guftan 'to speak' be traced to a participle? 

On a careful consideration of these arguments, probably no sound 
scholar would be satisfied to adhere to Spiegel's reading of N^)))*0> D,,t 
we have besides a positive proof that it is wrong, by the freqnent oc- 
currence of the word in the Sasanian inscriptions, where it is written 
£22^9 which can only be read yahvOn, or yahvon, as 9 has no other 
phonetical value than t, or w, (see the index, pag. 234). In other cases 
also, where Spiegel reads d for 3, the inscriptions use 9 y, as in 
flj2092|9 yekavimdnt = ( see P a &- 255 )» and J^f?! 9 

yaktibiin = Jjy y^ (see inscription of Naksh-i Rajab, lin. 25). These 
instances, with others, also show that )) must be read {in, or on, when 
found following Semitic roots in crude verbal forms, as its equivalent in 
the Sasanian inscriptions is J2 tin, on, which cannot be read nn '); the 
traditional reading dn, on, of )) by the Desturs, is therefore confirmed 
by the inscriptions. 

Spiegel's reading anman, hanman, for the auxiliary verb is 



1) The only instance which seems exceptional, is in Westergaard's copy of 

the Hajiabad inscription A. (Bund. pag. 83). where in lin. 6 wo read ^fY?]22 

shaditann . but according to Stannus's plaster cast of the inscription , there is no 

second », neither is there one, in the same word, in" lin. 5 of Westergaard's copy. 

C 
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also refuted by the inscriptions, in which it often occurs and is always 
written rt2$* h&man, which cannot be read hanman (see pag. 128). 

He has likewise been unfortunate in bis explanations of the dative 
particle i). the pronoun f^j, and the particle (see pag. 226, 227, 
222 — 223). As regards the nature of the Pahlavi language, which lie 
calls Huzvaresh without sufficient reason (as we shall hereafter see), 
he considers it an Iranian tongue with an intermixture of Semitic words; 
but this opinion, which I also shared, we shall find reason to consider in- 
correct. The Semitic portion he traces to the Nabalhaean language, and 
believes the HuzvSresh to have originated in Sevad, i. e. Chaldiea, in the 
second century of our era; opinions which prove untenable on further 
researches. 

Although I cannot agree with many of his explanations, nor with his 
general views of Pahlavi grammar, I readily acknowledge that he has 
done good service, by collecting many (often too many) examples, nnd 
by giving now and then correct explanations. I reviewed the work in 
detail in 1857, in the Goltinger Geiehrle Anzeigen (Stucke-68 — 71), to 
which paper I may refer the . reader. A Pahlavi grammar is still a desi- 
deratum, and the want has been felt by many, especially by the deci- 
pherers of inscriptional Pahlavi, who do not seem to place much confidence 
in Spiegel's researches. 

In 1860, Spiegel published, as a second part to his grammar, a 
work on the traditional literature of the Parsis, with original texts, trans- 
lations and a glossary »). It contains very valuable notices of various Pah- 
lavi works for those European scholars who have no access to a Pahlavi 
library. He treats of the Pahlavi translations of some parts of the A vesta, 
viz. the Yendidckd, Yasna and Yisparad , and discusses the method followed 
by the translators, and the value of their renderings and the glosses 
which they frequently intermix. He endeavours to show that the Christian 



1) Die traditiondle Literatur der Parson, in ihrcm Zuaamiiienlmngo mir don 
Hngnlnzcnden Liteiaturen dargestellt, von Fr. Spiegel. Wien, 1BW>. 
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literature of the Syrian church had some influence, not only upon the 
ideas and the divine worship of the Zoroastrians, but even upon the ex- 
ternal appearance of the Pahlavi books, such as their size, their division 
into chapters and verses, and the colophons in which the writers stale 
the day, month and year, in which they finished their transcript; but his 
arguments have no more value than his supposition that Zoroaster con- 
versed with Abraham, and borrowed his ideas from him: as similar divi- 
sions and colophons occur in Indian MSS. His critical remarks on the 
Pahlavi translations are also far from satisfactory, and a new and more 
searching investigation of this important subject, is wanted. The question 
of their age he does not discuss, nor does he enumerate^all the Pahlavi 
translations which are extant. 

After his remarks on the Pahlavi translations, he goes on to enu-* 
merate the works of the later literature of the Parsis, so far as they are 
known to him, which are partly Huzvaresh, and partly Pars! and Persian. 
He treats successively of the Bundehesh, of which he states the gene- 
ral contents, translates some chapters '), and gives some extracts; of the 
Ardai VirSf-nameh, according to Pope's English translation; of the 
Bah man yasht, according to the Pahlavi text in one of AnquetiPs MSS.; 
of the Minokhirad, some passages of which he translates; of the Ri- 
v3yats; of the Sad-der Bundehesh, according to a Persian version; 
and then follow scanty notices of some smaller works in Persian, such as 
the Zerlosht-nameh, Jdmasp-nameh, Shay ist-nishayist, etc.; 
the interesting Shikan-gumani is barely mentioned; with its contents 
the author seems to be wholly unacquainted. There are a good many 
appendices, containing transliterations of the Pahlavi texts, in Hebrew 
characters, of the 1*, 3 d , 3 d and 31" chapters of the Bundehesh, and 
the 5 th and 19 th fargards of the Vendidad; also texts in the original cha- 
racters, such as Deslur Daub's version of the 5 th fargard and a Patet, 

1) The first chapter had been already transliterated in Hebrew characters, 
translated and explained by him in 1857 in the Zeitacluift der D. Morgenl. Oes. 
vol. XI, pag. 98-110. 
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and some extracts fFom the Rivayats referring to some of the heroes of the 
Shahnameh. At the end is a glossary of the Pahlavi words, in Hebrew 
and Pahlavi characters, for which the author deserves great credit, as it 
is the first attempt to prepare a Pahlavi glossary in the European fashion ; 
but, as might be expected in a first attempt, the results are not much to 
he relied on, especially as regards the explanation of the Semitic words. 

The author believes he has given his readers a view of the whole 
range of Pahlavi literature 1 )! but in lnis ne is mistaken, for not even a 
fifth part of the still existing Pahlavi literature was then known to him. 
For instance, he had no knowledge of the largest and most important 
work of all, the Din-kart, which would alone comprise 2000 folio pages, 
if printed; nor of the Dadestan-i-dini, which is nearly thrice as large 
as the Bundehesh; nor of the Neringistan, which is one-third larger 
than the Bundehesh; nor of several minor works, such as the Kar-na- 
mch-i Ardeshir Babegan, the Pandnamehs of Adarbat Mali - 
rasp and 2 ) and Buzurji Mihir, etc., which are all well-known to 
Pahlavi scholars in India. 

The title of this work, 'the traditional literature of the Parsis, in its 
connection with the conterminous literatures', is therefore more preten- 
tious than appropriate, and calculated to mislead superficial readers, as 
he was acquainted with only a small fraction of the 'traditional literature', 
and of the 'conterminous literatures', by which he appears to mean chiefly 
the Syriac, his knowledge seems to be even less than that of Pahlavi, if 
we may judge from what appears in this work. His translations even from 
Persian can only be used with caution, as Destur Hoshengji, who is a 



1) In tho preface to his HuzvarCBh grammar (pag. X.), he actually claims to 
have read and understood the largest portion of Huzvaresh literature. No Parsi 
priest would assent to this statement, but would think it rather presumptuous, as 
the study of the whole existing Pahlavi literature might well occupy a lifetime. 

2) This has been lately published, with several transliterations, a Gujarat! 
translation, notes and a Pahlavl-Gujarati-English vocabulary, by Ilerbad Shoh- 
riarji Dadabhoy, at Bombay, 1869, as a Haug's prize essay; the author having 
obtained tho prize proposed by me, for such a work, in 1864. 
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better Pahlavi and Persian scholar than Spiegel, frequently showed me. 
A proper title for the work would be: 'Contributions towards a knowledge 
of the traditional literature of the Parsis, with occasional hints on its pro- 
bable connection with the literature of the Syrian church, with appendices 
aud a glossary' ■)• 

I may here mention Windischmann's German translation of the 
- Bundehesh, with notes 2 ), which was published by Spiegel (18G3), after 
the author's prematuro death. That European scholars have paid more 
attention to the Bundehesh than to other Pahlavi works, may surprise my 
Parsi readers, who do not generally attach much value to this work; but 
this is easily accounted for by its contents (see pag. 3), in which Euro- 
pean scholars take a great interest, and from the circumstance that it had 
already been made somewhat familiar in Europe by AnquetU's translation, 
and Westergaard's publication of a facsimile of the old Copenhagen codex 
of it. In his translation, Windischmann could only use this text and An- 
quetil's work; if therefore we take into consideration the scantiness of his 
means, and their insufficiency for arriving at a complete understanding 
of the numerous particulars and rare words occurring in the Bundehesh, 
we may well admire the translator for what he has achieved. 

Although the text of the Bundehesh, as well as a tolerable transla- 
lion were before the public, an edition based upon all available materials 
was still a desideratum. A young and industrious scholar, F. Justi of 
Marburg, who had already made himself known by the rather premature 
publication of a so-called 'Old-Bactrian (Zand) Dictionary' 3 ), came forward 



1) On this occasion I may mention an i rite rating article by Dr. Sachnu 
which is published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Socioty (Now Scries vol. 1Y, 1.). 
It bears the modest title of 4 Contributions to the knowledge of I'arsec literature', 
but contains much information which will be sought for in vain in Spiegel's far 
moro pretentious work. 

2) In the ' Zoroastrisohe Studien', pag. 56 — 120. There is besides, in this 
work, a separate chapter on the geography of the I{undche*h (pag. 1—10.) 

3) 1 have already shown on several occasions, and finally in my Herman 
pamphlet on the present *tate of Zand philology, with special reference to F. Justi's 
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to supply the want. He published, in 18G8, an edition with the Pahlavi 
text lithographed, a transliteration into Persian characters, a German trans- 
lation, various readings and a glossary. On the title-page (Der Bundehesh 



so-called Old-Ractrian Dictionary (Stuttgart, 1SK8)», that this work if very unsatis- 
factory and cannot be regarded as a Zand dictionary, as the author, when he mado 
his compilation, had no such knowledge, either of the original Zand text, or of 
the Pahlavi translation, as would qualify him to undertake so arduous a task. My 
pamphlet has not been ineffectual, so far as I can judge from the numerous let- 
ters I havo received from oricntul scholars on the subject. How necessary it was 
to put all those oriental scholars on their guard, who ^md not made Zand a Hpecitil 
subject of study for a number of years, and were therefore not prepared to detect 
the shortcomings of the 'Dictionary', may be shown by the circumstance that even 
so eminent an orientalist as Max M filler has been led astray by it. In the first 
volume of his ' Rigvcda-Sanhita translated and explained' (pag. '206), tho celebrated 
Oxford scholar quotes the explanation of zairimyaitura in Justi's dictionary, as a 
proof that the Vedic word harmya, which is phonetically identical with the Zand 
zairimya, means originally 'fire-pit', and not only 'house' as the Hindu scholars 
interpret it; but ho has not enquired into the authority for this explanation. Justi 
interprets zairimyahura by 'eating in the depth', bat this interpretation, like most 
of his other explanations, is merely copied from Spiegel, as Mfiller will find on 
reference to Spiegel's translation of tho Avesta (vol. I. pag 190—191, noto 3.), and 
the authority for the explanation will be rather unexpected, as Spiegel is entirely 
guided by Roth's interpretation of this very word harmya, as 'depth', iu fixing 
the meaning of zairimya, which Mfiller has quoted as a collateral proof of the 
meaning of harmya, which is decidedly a case of reasoning in a circle. The 
meaning 'pit, depth', for harmya, if strictly investigated, can scarcely be proved 
from the Vedas, as there is not a single passage, among those quoted, that necess- 
arily requires this meaning, which will probably prove ultimately to be nothing but 
one of the many guesses of Prof. Roth that young Vedic students must discard, if 
they wish really to understand the Vedic hymns. Zairimyahura itself is inter- 
preted by the Parsi priests aB a 'tortoise' (comp. Sans, harmmuta); the meaning 
'eating in the depth', besides being very vague, as it might be applied to a mouxc, 
or a molo, or a hamster, is also in itself too absurd to have ever become the name 
of an animal. 

Professor II. Kern of Ley den has also been misled by Justi and Spiegel. 
In a recent article on the Persian cuneiform inscriptions, published in the Journal 
of tho German Oriental Society, vol. XX IT., he relies (pag. 219) upon Justi's dic- 
tionary for the meaning 'protection' for the Zand yaona, and tries to restore and 
explain the cuneiform, text in accordance with that meaning. But how far his reli- 
ance has been misplaced, Dr. Kern, as a ,scholar of sense and sound reasoning. 
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zum ersten Male herausgegeben , iibersetzt und mit Glossar versehen 
von Ferdinand Justi) he claims to have published all this for the Hrst 
time, which is only strictly correct as regards the glossary. The honor 



will readily Bee on examining the pasnges in which the word occurs. Let us take 
the passage Yt. b, 87. thuam kainbio vadhrc yaona khshathra hvdhdo jaidhydonti, 
which is thus translated by Justi: 'the marriageable girls pray theo in a sisterly 
way for a rule which wards off (i. e. a husband, a lord)'. ]Sow in the first place, 
can any man of sound logic suppose that young girls could have uddrcssed a prayer, 
couched in such odd terms, to the deity Anahita, if they prayed for a husband? 
Besides, the following word* takhmenicha ntndno-paUim 4 a strong husband', forbid 
such an interpretation, as the idea of 'husband' would thus bo expressed twice, 
first by yaona khshathra, which is Justi's 'rule which wards off", and secondly by 
the appropriate words. On a closer examination, it will be found that Justi has 
completely misunderstood three words in the sentence, viz. vadhrc, yaona and 
hi'dhdo. To the first he ascribes tho moaning 'marriageable', which ho has simply 
copied from Spieg.-l ; no other proof is adduced but the Bupposod etymology from 
vad 'to marry', and no attempt is made to connect it with vadhairi which is evi- 
dently the same, but to which tho meaning 'belonging to a caravan' is ascribed, 
without any proof, but tracing it to the same root vad in the sense 'to go', which 
it never has in Zand. It would bo much more natural to identify vadhrc with the 
Vedic vadhri (Kv. 1, 32, 7. 33, 6. 2, 25, 3. etc.) which means 'a male deprived of 
his sexual powers, an eunuch'; vadhairi'w generally applied to the camel, in which 
case it can only mean 'gelded'. Yaona is taken by Justi in the sense of 'warding 
off', but of course no proof is given save an etymology tracing it to JRf.'to join' 
(the root yu 'to ward off' seems to have been forgotten). But besides this meaning 
of 'warding off', ho ascribes three others to yaona, viz. a) connection, residence; 
b) the airy region; c) power; but all these will be found by Dr. Kern, on closer 
enquiry, just as fanciful as that of 'warding off'; for none of the passages quoted 
can be really explained by any of them. Thus Justi (following Spiegel) translates 
Vend. 21, 6 hamyactdohho yaonemcha avi zamcha, zamcha avi yaonemcha, |by 
'it draws the air to the earth, and the earth to the air' but I doubt whether this 
would be considered intelligible by either Mttller or Kern. In the whole explana- 
tion of yaona, there is, I think, only one statement which is correct; for at the 
end, he comparos it with the Sans, yoni, which is no doubt identical with yaona, 
but has none of the meanings assigned to tho latter by the writer, except perhaps 
'residence' which seems merely accessory in his opinion; yoni moans 'womb' and 
also 'home, place, house, space', and those meanings alone aro applicable to yaona 
in all passages. — Thus, Vend. 21, 6. is to be translated: 'thoy (the waters) aro 
striving for their home (to reach it) and tho earth , for tho oarth and for their home' 
(that is to Bay, they issue from their home, which is the lake Vourukasha, and 
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of having published the Pahlavi text 'for the first time' belongs to Weslcr- 
gaard; (his edition is a facsimile of a MS. at Copenhagen, thai is the 
oldest known to exist, having been written in A. D. 1330; next in age 
is one in my possession, written in A. D. 139G, but belonging to a dif- 
ferent class of MSS., commencing with the 15 th chapter, like 4he MS. 121 
in the Ouseley collection of the Bodleian library, but more complete.) 
For the transliteration, which is in the Persian character, Justi had the 
assistance of a Pazand Bundehesh, where the Pahlavi words are written 



aro poured on the earth, and after having been poured on the earth, they return 
to thoir homo again). Again Vend. 4, 45., ukhshtie khrathtn- yaone dste means 
clearly, 'he (the student) sits at homo to improve his knowledge'; but Justi's trans- 
lation is, that ho may remain in connection (with purity joined through prayer) 
for the growth of the intellect'; vague and scarcely intelligible statements of this 
kind are quite foreign to the Yendtdad. — How is the meaning 'protection' to be 
proved P Dr. Kern thinks it follows of necessity from such compounds as perc- 
thtiyaona, huyaona and hvdyaona; but on examining the passages ho will find 
rather strange ideas result from the application of this meaning; for instance, hvd- 
yaona is an epithet of garo-dcmdna 'paradise'; how can this be termed 'protected 
by itself ? such an idea is quite foreign to Zoroastrianism ; but the true meaning 
is 'having its own place, its own abode' i. e. being on a separate spot, not assigned 
to anything else; so also perethuyaona means 'having a wide place, home or abode'. 
Returning now to Yt. 5, 87. the third word misunderstood in it, is hvdhdo ; this 
is made to mean 'sisterly, like a sister'; but without taking into consideration the 
etymological difficulty of deriving hvdhdo from qahhar 'sister', it can scarcely be 
supposed that young girls would regard a goddess as a sister ; nor could it mean 
'like a sister', even if the derivation were correct, for hvdhdo must be either n 
substantive or adjective, governed either by jaidhydoTtti or by khfthathra, but 
vannot bo an adverb. As the word occurs only in this pluce, its exact meaning 
can be scarcely ascertained. I propose translating the whole of clause 87 thus : 
'girls whose womb is barren pray thee for tho possession of fertility (?) and for a 
strong husband ; young women who are pregnant pray thee for a good delivery ; 
thou who posscsscst this, wilt bestow that upon them, O Ardvi sura AnAhitA'. 

Want of space alone prevents me from discussing other instances, in which 
Dr. Kern has been misled by Justi's copying Spiegel ; but the above remarks may 
bo sufficient to convince both Dr. Kern and M. Mailer, that tho 'Old-Bactrian 
Dictionary' can bo used only with great caution, an they can further see from my 
pamphlet mentioned above, for articles like that on yaona, in which nearly all the 
explanation is incorrect, are not unfrequent in that book. 
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in Hie easily legible Zand characters; it cannot therefore be considered a 
first attempt. He dilTers, of Come, very frequently from the traditional 
readings, and not always with advantage, as be is a faithful copyist of 
Spiegel, even of his gravest errors, such as nad for vad ajash for 
avash or apash -J^o* fa 8 11)0 Sasanian inscriptions show beyond doubt). 
dcJiavuntann (where an is certainly an improvement upon Spiegel's an) 

for yehavOnlanu |)^WO< elc - ( se0 P a "- 10 17 )' anii as lnese are al1 wor <ls 
of frequent occurrence, every page is full of errors that must be very 
perplexing to the Pahlavi student. 

In the translation he has relied chiefly on Windischmann's translation, 
improving it mostly in those places where he found more correct readings 
in lite additional MSS. he used; it is not very readable, and in some 
places almost as unintelligible a> Spiegel's translation of the Vendidad. 
Any reader of it, who has any acquaintance with Pahlavi, will do well to 
refer to the original text, as has been already pointed out by Dr. E. Sachau 
(now Professor at Vienna') in his able review of the work (Zeilschrift der 
D. Morg. Ges. vol. XXII. pag. 506.) The very commencement of the chapter, 
with which Justi's edition begins, he appears to have misunderstood. That 
chapter commences with a heading, as I have already shown in my 
pamphlet 'Ueber die Pehlewi Sprache und den Bundehesh'; the words 
-O-u^jj *)S £ men Zand dkds 'from the Zand-dkds' (one who knows 
the Zand. Zand teacher), denote the source whence the compiler took his 
statements; for Zand - dkds was evidently the name of some ancient 
Pahlavi work, now lost. The passage can be simply translated thus: 'From 
the Zand-dkds; firstly, on the creations of Hormazd and the counter- 
creations of Aharman; secondly, on the quality of the creatures from the 
beginning to the end which is the future body (the resurrection)*; that is 
to say, the compiler of the fragments in question (chap. I— XIV, XXIV— 
XXVII and XXXI, which follow one another in my old MS.) borrowed 
all his statements, on the subjects mentioned, from that work. Quotations 
of this kind are frequently introduced in this way, in Pqrsi literature, by 
such words, for instance, as **^)) )' 'from the Riviyat of 

Kamah Bahrah". 

d 
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The most valuable part of the work is, no doubt, the glossary, which 
is arranged according to the Persian alphabet, Ihe Pahlavi words being 
given in the Persian character and generally according to Spiegel's readings. 
This transliteration is a great draw- back, as in a glossary, Ihe original 
characters are essentially necessary, since the mode of reading many of 
the compound characters is slill very unsettled, and many of Spiegel's 
readings can be shown to be erroneous, as the reader will see from my 
remarks above and the index to this volume. Justi has proved himself 
to be a good index maker, as his glossary is complete, even beyond 
reasonable bounds, for he quotes all passages in which the 'idhafal' oc- 
curs, and under each word he repeats in most cases all the sentences in 
which it is found, whereas a simple quotation of page and line would 
have been quite sufficient. Besides the words found in the Bundehesdi, 
he has inserted those of the Pahlavi-Pazand glossary, according to one of 
AnqueuTs MSS. which, however, is differently arranged from the text 
published here. 

With regard to the explanations he gives of Pahlavi words, he de- 
pends almost entirely on Spiegel's statements, which are generally blindly 
adopted by him, (thus, he derives the pronoun \ T from the Afghani.- 
■ rd; for a refutation of which opinion, see the index s. v. ra, pag. 189 — 
190). He has therefore not sensibly advanced our knowledge of Pahlavi 
beyond the point arrived at by Spiegel who, as we have seen, has left it 
in a very confused state. His collections of information regarding the pro- 
per names of various kinds, form the most useful part of his glossary. 
In tracing Huzvaresh words to their Semitic equivalents, he is particularly 
unfortunate, especially in those cases where he had not Spiegel's ideas 
to guide him. Dr. Sachau, in his review (pag. 508—510) above mentioned, 
has already pointed out several instances which clearly show that Jusli's 
references to Semitic dictionaries have not been quite sufficient for a suc- 
cessful explanation of the more difficult Huzvaresh words, which had not 
been explained bj previous investigators. Thus he traces £qu 'the back 1 
to Chald. H« 'face', flu? 'nose' to Chald. br\ 'hill*. fiQfl 'servant* 
to Chald C^tb Mo the mouth', etc.: derivations which seem childish, and 
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I could nil pages by enumerating and refuting similar absurdities to be 
found in his glossary, but 1 have only space to notice his remarks upon 
Destur HoshengjPs reading 'word' in the traditional way modd, 

instead of mandd which is Spiegel's reading. The Destur was fully aware 
of the latter reading, but he was also aware that Spiegel can show no 
more appropriate meaning for his mandd than 'knowledge 1 , which is a 
different idea from 'word', he therefore rejected the proposed alteration, 
and adhered to the traditional reading, till a more satisfactory etymology 
should be offered; this the reader will find in the index, pag. 159 — 160, 
where the word is read man yd — vialyd, 'word'. 

In his introduction, Jusli discusses the age of the Bundehesh, the 
composition of which he places in the time of Firdusi (A. D. 1000), or 
even later; for he is not disinclined to believe that the Copenhagen codex 
(dated A. D. 1330) may have been copied from the original; but none 
of his proofs are in any way convincing, whether based upon the historical, 
or geographical, remarks found in the work, or upon philological grounds. 
It is true the Arab rule is mentioned twice ; 57, 3. and 82, 2. (chap. 34) ; 
but in both cases in a remark, at the end of a chapter, where it may 
very probably have been added by later copyists, especially as it tends to 
complete the short sketch of the history of Iran, contained in ch. 34., 
which does not properly belong to the Bundehesh. The geographical ar- 
guments for a late date, are exceedingly doubtful, since the geography 
of the Bundehesh is more mythical than real, as any one will soon find 
on examining the book. The supposed identity of Kansiyd with the 
Hdmitn lake in Sejestan has to be proved : for Kansiyd is apparently the 
mythical water Kdsaoya of the Zend-avesta, whenco the prophets of the 
world's latest period are expected to rise. The philological proofs appear 
to be founded upon a grave error, for Ju<ti seems determined to find 
Arabic words in the Bundehesh; the groundlessness of this assumption has 
been clearly shown by Dr. Sachau in his review (pag. 503 — 505) men- 
tioned above; but the derivation of the word ytfyi)^** artnoshtm, 
B. 74, 10., (the name of a certain fire) from the Arabic l)j&K+}J 
'inflamed' is particularly absurd, as it can scarcely be supposed that so 
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vague a term as 'inflamed', with a foreign article prefixed, would be bor- 
rowed from another language, and made the name of a particular kiinl 
of fire; in fact, there is not a single word in the whole Bundchesh that 
can he proved to belong to the Arahic language exclusively. 

If the work had been really composed at so late a date as Jusli 
asserts, we should certainly know the name of the author, but none such 
i> either mentioned, or known. It is merely a collection of detacbed 
fragments which have been put together in various ways (as the MSS. 
show three different modes of arrangement), sometimes with additions, 
and sometimes with omissions. The statements made in it, are based 
upon a certain interpretation (& zandj of the A vesta, which is always 
mentioned as the source of the information, and is called din. As the 
Bundehesh contains may things which are not found in the present Avesta 
texts, we must conclude that the author, or authors, had a much larger 
portion of the Nosks to refer to, than is now extant; and this all points 
to Sasanian times. The style is very like that of the Naksh - i-Rajab in- 
scription, which is of the end of the 3 d century A. D. These remarks 
may suffice for the present; hut on a future occasion, I shall treat more 
fully of this question. 

Although Justfs Bundehesh contains some valuable information, a 
new edition in the Pahlavi character, with a more correct transliteration 
and glossary is wanted , to prevent the spread of so many groundless 
readings and meanings of Pahlavi words; and it gives me pleasure to 
slate that my friend E. West will shortly undertake it, with my assi- 
stance, as I cannot as yet find the necessary leisure for carrying il out. 

Among the Pahlavi texts published, besides the Bundehesh and tbe 
translations of the Yendidad, Yasna and Yisparad, I have to mention tbe 
old Zand -Pahlavi Glossary, published by Destur Hoshengji, at my 
recommendation and with my assistance, in 1SG7 '). I added two minor 

1) An old Zand - Pahlavi filos-ary. Edited in the original rhunicter*, with a 
transliteration in Koman letters, a translation and an alphabetical index by Destnr 
Hoshengji Jaiuaspji. Reviged, with notes and introduction, by .M. Ilaug. Bombay 
and London, 1867. 
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Pahlavi texls, both bearing on the fate of the Zoroastrian writings in an- 
cient times, viz. an extract from the Din-kart, and the beginning of 
the Ardai-Viraf-nameh, with transliteration and translation. In the 
introduction, I made some remarks on the age, origin and character of 
the Pahlavi language, which I shall develop more fully and set in a clearer 
light in the present essay. I expressed my doubts as to the correct- 
ness of the current opinion, that it originated in the period immediately 
preceding the Sasanian kings, and showed the probability of its origin 
having to be sought in a much earlier portion of Iranian history. 1 like- 
wise endeavoured to make some progress in the decipherment of the 
Hajiabad inscriptions, and to show a probable connection between the 
Pahlavi and the Assyrian. 

Let us now return to the inscriptional Pahlavi before concluding this 
historical sketch. In 18G5, Francois Lenormant published, in the Jour- 
nal asiatiijue (sixieme serie, tome VI. pag. 180 — 22G), his Palatograph^ 
studies on the Pahlavi alphabet, its different varieties and its origin 1 )- 
Referring to the researches of De Sacy, Olshausen, etc., into the Sasanian 
Pahlavi on coins and in inscriptions, and to the numismatic studies of the 
Due de Luynes 2 ) on the coins of the Satraps during the Aehamienian 
rule, and of E. Thomas on a certain class of Arsacid coins with Pahlavi 
legends ), he draws a very lucid and instructive sketch of the develop- 
ment of the Pahlavi alphabets from the Aramaean of the third period 
(B. C. 300—100). He distinguishes four varieties of the Pahlavi alphabet, 
discoverable on coins and monuments, viz. a) Proto-Pahlavi, on a certain 
class of Arsacid coins; b) Persepolitan Pahlavi, that used in the Hajiabad 
inscription B, and similar versions of other bi-lingual inscriptions; c) Sa- 
sanian Pahlavi; and d) the Pahlavi of the MSS. The Proto-Pahlavi is 



1) fctudea pald'ogriiptiiques sur l'alphabet Pchlovi, sea diverse* varietoa ot son 
origine. 

2) Kssai aur la nuinisnmtique dos Satrapies sous Ics rois Acha'menides. 2 voN 
Paris, 1846. 

3) Numismatic Chronicle, vol. XII, pag. 68 — 77 and 01- 1 14. 
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regarded by him as being nearest to the Palmyrenian branch of the Ara- 
nuean alphabet of the third period ; but this intermediate step is not re- 
quired, as the several characters can be derived, without difficulty, direct 
from the Aramaean of the later period, as can he readily seen on glancing 
at Lenormant's fourth table, 'origine de P^criture Pehlevie". He also 
gives some valuable notices, from the Paris MS. of the Kitabu-l-fihrist, 
regarding the different kinds of writing used during the reign of the 
Sasanian dynasty. 

Also bearing on the subject of the early use of Pahlavi writing in 
Persia, is a very interesting article by M. A. Levy, Professor at Breslau, 
published in 18G7, in the Journal of the German Oriental Society (vol. XXI, 
pag. 421—405) under the title'): 'contributions to the Aramaean numis- 
matics of Iran, and to a knowledge of the earlier Pahlavi writing'. , He 
discusses the so-called sub-Parthian coins, meaning thereby the coins of 
local dynasties which existed and ruled in the East, under the shadow of 
the Arsacidan empire. He had a more extensive material to work upon 
than E. Thomas, his predecessor in these investigations, as the Due de 
Luynes had placed at his disposal, impressions of all the coins of this 
class which are in his collection; he was, therefore, able to arrive at 
more satisfactory ; results. He has shown, and I believe on sufficient 
grounds, that these coins may be traced to the end of the fourth and be- 
ginning of the third century B. C. ; that they were struck by Persian vassal 
kings, in the south, who were subject to Alexander and the Seleucidu* ; 
that the characters found upon them closely resemble the Aranuean cha- 
racter of the third period; and that the kings who coined them were 
Ormazd- worshippers. The explanations he proposes, of the legends, must 
be taken as tentative; the principal legend on most of them, he reads 
D^t) ITCms and translates by 'the image of the divine' (viz. of the 
king who is depicted on them). With the reading I quite agree, so far 



1) Heitrage zur arumUisehen Munzkunde Erau'd und zur Kundu dur iiltern 
Pchlewi Sohrift. 
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as I can judge from the figures given by him in a lithographed table: 
but I object to the translation of X^irms by 'image', which is patikara 
in old Persian, and not prati-kara, as the form NINTHS) would require; 
the r of the Sans, prati, being always wanting in Zand (paitt) and old 
Persian; besides, the term 'image' would be rather strange on a coin. 
It is, no doubt, an Iranian word, but means, very likely, ' worshipper 1 ')» 
and with H^N Ti 'worshipper of God'; the king being actually represented 
on these coins, as praying to Ahura-mazda. The legend would thus be 
equivalent to the title mazdayam on the Sasanian coins; and this is the 
more likely, as a royal name is often associated with it. 

After discussing this very interesting and important class of coins, 
he treats of those. Arsacidan coins which bear legends in Pahlavi charac- 
ters, and finally makes some remarks on the Sasanian rock - inscriptions, 
but without advancing our knowledge of them to any considerable extent. 
Like Leuormant, he gives an instructive comparative table of the Pahlavi 
alphabets, the earliest of which ho traces as far back as the fourth 
century B. C. 

A most important service to the study of the Sasanian inscriptions, 
was rendered by E. Thomas, through the publication of his memoir on 
the : Early Sasanian inscriptions, seals and coins (London, 1868)'.*) It 
contains the texts of all the Sasanian rock-inscriptions, in both kinds of 
Pahlavi characters, which are as yet known to exist in Persia, with partial 
attempts at translating and explaining them. The so-called Pai-Kuli 
inscriptions, of which Sir II. Rawlinson alone possessed copies, have been 
here published for the first time. The information he gives, regarding 
the Semitic alphabets, Phcenico- Babylonian and Ethiopian, of the time of 
Sargon (B. G. 731), the Arama-au and finally the Chaldajo- Pahlavi and 



1) It may be traced to a supposed old Persian word frathangra (the n is 
not expressed before gutturals, in the cuneiform writing of ancient Persian docu- 
ments), and this would have to be traced to thah — Z. salt, sahh = Sans, s'ams 
* t»» praise', and would mean 'praisor, worshipper'. 

2) It first appeared in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain, New Series, vol. III. pag. 241 — 35S. 
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Sasanian -Pahlavi alphabets, is very interesting. Regarding his readings 
anil still more his translations, considerable doubts may be raised, and in 
many cases they can be shown, on good grounds, to be erroneous. The 
author has tod much neglected the Pahlavi of the books, which must be 
of the greatest service to the decipherer of the inscriptions, if its identity 
with the language of the latter can be proved, as appears to be the case. 
I need not enlarge here on this subject, as E. \V. West has ably carried 
out my views regarding it. in an article of the latest number of the Jour- 
nal of the H. A. S. (1869), headed -Sasanian inscriptions explained by the 
Pahlavi of the ParsiV. Since Thomas does not lay claim to profound 
Pahlavi scholarship, but calls himself (pag. 73 of his memoir) only an 
'amateur learner' who makes 1 an independent search alter knowledge", 
we cannot judge harshly of his shortcomings in so difficult a subject, and 
can only feel indignant at the vicious attack made upon him by one who, 
although laying claim to profound Zand and Pahlavi scholarship, has (as 
1 have repeatedly shown) published grave errors, and proved himself in 
many respects, not as an independent scholar, but as a mere follower of 
Spiegel. Thomas has. on the whole, rendered more real service to the 
advance of our knowledge of Pahlavi. than his assailant, who has mainly 
propagated the views of others. 

It was chiefly owing to the publication of Thomas's memoir, that I 
resumed my investigation of the Pahlavi inscriptions, especially those found 
at Ilajiahad, and of the character and nature of the Pahlavi language itself. 
A short abstract of the results I had arrived at (on the character of tho 
Pahlavi language, with especial reference to the Sasanian inscriptions) 
was read by me, on the 6 th February In',!), before the Royal Bavarian 
Academy of sciences, and published in the •Silzun^suerichte , of that 
learned institution (1H>9 vol. I, pag. .SG— 118). ') The object of the present 
essay is to develop, more fully, the views 1 published in that article. 



1) A short notice of die artielo appeared in Triibner's American and Oriental 
Record (February, 1869). 
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2. On the appellations 'Pahlavi' and 4 Huzvaresh\ 

The official language of the Sasanian dynasty is generally called 
Pahlavi '), and various interpretations of this word have been proposed. 

Anquetil derives it from the Persian pahln j-L$j 'side'; and Pahlavi 
would accordingly mean 'the language of the frontier'. But although this 
opinion has been held by many scholars, it is certainly not correct, as it is 
difficult to imagine that a frontier language would have spread over a vast 
empire. As no suitable meaning can be obtaine'd from pahlu, it has been 

traced to pahlav, which is also written j-^fc>, but has very different 
meanings. According to the native Persian dictionary Farhang-i Jehan- 
giri (See Vullers, Lexicon Persico- Latinum vol. I. pag. 3HG), pahlav 
has the following meanings: o) a town; h) the environs of Ispahan; c) a 
courageous man; d) a man of rank; c) a province which has given its 
name to the Pahlavi language. To this the following remarks are added: 
'Some say. it is that language which was spoken at the capital of the 
Kayanians; according to others, Paula v was the name of a son of Sliem, 
the son of Noah'. In the Farhang shu'uri (see Vullers, I. c), it is 
further explained, that the province, called Pahlav, comprised five towns, 
viz. Isfahan, Rei, Hamadan, NehAvand and Adarbeijan -). No doubt, the 
five meanings assigned to pahlav, afford ample material for etymologists, 
and they have readily availed themselves of it. Native lexicographers 
have traced Pahlavi to pahlav 'town', according to which it would 
mean 'the language of towns' ; but this is inadmissable, as it was just the 



1) This subject has boon' discussed by Anquetil Du perron, in the 4 Me- 
moires de l'Academie des inscriptions et belles-lettres', pag. 407 — 40S: by Quatre- 
mire, in the Journal des Savants" for 1H40, pag. -343— 347 : by Marc Jos. Miiller, 
in an article 'Ueber den Namen Pehlvi', published in the 'Bulletin der K. baycri- 
sehen Akademie der Wissenschafteir for 1842, pag. Its — 111; and by Spiegel, in 
his Huzv&resli grammar, pag. 16—20. 

2) These notices have been taken from the writings of Hamza Isfahan! 
and Ibn Muqaffa; see .Marc. Jos. Mfiller's article in the Bulletin der K. bayer. 
Akad. der Wissensch. for Sept. 1*42, pag. IOC. 

e 
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village sijuire, the ^-^^ ')» or wm ' Preserved the Pahlavh tra- 

ditions in Persia, as we learn from Firdusfs Sliahnaineh. It has also been 
connected with pahlavan 'a hero\ in which case it would be 'the lang- 
uage of heroes', which meaning is also open to objection. 

The derivation of the word from Pahlav, as the name of a large 
district, is certainly preferable to any of the etymologies above mentioned. 
As that district comprised the ancient Media, Pahlavi would thus be the 
language of Media; but this country is never called Pahlav by Persian, or 
Arab, historians. Quatremere is of opinion that Pahlav was identical 
with the province Parlhia, mentioned by the Greeks; he shows, by 
reference to Armenian authors, that pahlav was a royal title of the 
Arsacidie, or the descendants of Arsak the Great, the founder of the 
dynasty. As the Parlhians regarded themselves as the most warlike people 
of the orient, it is not surprising that pahlav and pahlavun in Persian, 
and palhav, or pahlav, and pahlaviy, or palhavig*), in Armenian, be- 
came appellations for a warrior; the name thus lost its national meaning 
altogether, and became only a honorary title for bold champions of old. 
The name spread beyond the frontiers of Iran, eastwards to the Indians: 
for we find the Pah lavas, as a mighty foreign nation, mentioned in the 



1) This is the Arabic orthography, as the word is also used in Arabic, though 
borrowed from the Persian; with regard to its meaning, see Vullcrs Lexicon Pors.- 
I.ftt. vol. I. pag. 942; and Juwalitji's Almuarrab, ed. Sachau (18G7) pag. U5 of 
the Arabic text. 

2) The Armenian writers derive this word from the town of Bah 1, Bahgh, i. e. 
Italkh which is stated, by Mo?<es of Chorene, to have been the residence of Arsbak 
the Great (Arsaces, the founder of the Arsacidan dynasty); see his 'Armenian 
History' Venice edition of t»43, pag. 14b, and Quatremere in the Journal des Sa- 
vants of 1840, pag. 345. This is apparently only owing to the similarity of sound 
in pahlav, and bahl ; but there is still a distinction marked" by the initial letter; 
when bahl means the town of Balkh it is not written with an initial p, and in like 
manner, pahlaviij 'a royal prince, a hero*, is not written with b. The words, pah- 
lava and balhika (balhika, balhika) are also distinguished in Sanscrit. The name 
of balhika occurs already in the Atharveda-SawhitA (5, 22, 7. 9.) where it signifies 
the Bactiians, as well as in later times. I make these remarks only to caution 
against a derivation of Pahlavi from lialkh, as has been ventured upon by Dr. 
Mordtmann in the Zeitsehrift der L>. Morg. Ges. vol. XIX, pag. 418. 
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RamAyana, MabibliArata and Hie Laws of Manu. and we can only under- 
stand them to he the Persians, Regarding the origin of the word, we 
may connect il with -f^-^e) pahalitm 'excellent', but cannot derive il 
therefrom. 

As the name of a nation, we can discover it only in the Parthva 
of the cuneiform inscriptions, which is the Parthia of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. The change of parthva to pahlav is not surprising, as / is not 
discoverable in the ancient Iranian tongues and r is always found in its stead : 
th in the middle of a word generally becomes h, comp. Z. jnithra. Pers. 
j$a. It may be objected that the Parthians were not Persians, but pro- 
bably a Scytbic race, and that Pahlavi could not have been the language 
of the Parthians. This objection, however, will not hold good, when we 
consider that the Parthians were, for nearly five hundred years, the actual 
rulers of Persia, and made themselves respected and famous everywhere, 
by their fierce and successful contests with the mightiest nation of the 
ancient world, the Romans. It is, therefore, not surprising that the name, 
which once struck such terror into the hearts of Roman generals and 
emperors, was retained in Persia, and that everything connected with 
antiquity, such as history, religion, letters, writing and language, was called 

i5j.i g j pahlavi, i. e. ancient, belonging to the ancient rulers of the 
country, the Parthians. Pahlavi thus means, in fact, nothing but 'ancient 
Persian' in general, without restriction to any particular dialect. This we 
may see from the use made of the word by the later Mohamedan writers: 
thus, Ibn Hauqal, an Arab geographer of the tenth century, states, 
when describing the province of FaYs, the ancient' Persis, that three 
languages were used there, viz. a) the Far si (Persian) spoken by the 
natives when conversing with one another, which was spread all over 
Persia, and understood everywhere; b) the Pahlavi, which *as the 
language of the ancient Persians, in which the Magi wrote (heir historical 
records, but which in the writer's time could not be understood by the 
inhabitants of the province, without a translation; c) the Arabic, which 
was used for all official documents. Of other languages spoken in Persia, 
he notices the Khuzi, the language of Khuzisian, which he states to be 
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quite different from Hebrew, Syriac, or Farsi ')• In the Mujmilu-l- 
tewSrikh (Journ. Asiat. April 1841, pag. 340), there is an interesting 
statement regarding the inscriptions at Persepolis, which must be those in 
cuneiform characters, although they are called 1 Pahlavi ' *). 

From all this, we may clearly see that the name Pahlavi was not 
limited to any particular period, or district. In the time of Firdusi (A. D. 
1000), the cuneiform writing, as well as the Sasanian and Chaldaeo-Pahlavi. 
passed for Pahlavi character; and the ancient Persian and the Zand were 
regarded as Pahlavi, equally with the official language of the Sasanian 
period, to which the term has been now restricted, since the others have 
become better known. The term Pahlavi was thus, in fact, never used by 



1) See Quatremcre, Journal des Savants for 1840, pag. 411 — 412. The 
Khuzf is in all probability the language of the second class of the Acha-menian in - 
inscriptions, as has been already pointed out by Dr. Mbrdtmann, in his very able 
article on this class of cuneiform writing, in the Zeitsehrift dor D. H. O. vol. XVJ. 

2) I give here a translation of the passage (tho original Persian will be found 
in tho Journal Asiatiquc quoted above): 'And at this place / -KjO — Perse- 
polit) there are writings in Pahlavi. They say, that onco upon a timo, they called 
a Mobod to read them; in summa the contents woro these: 'Jam has mnde this 
at this time, in such n month and such a day'; nnd the Pahlavi writing contains 
these words and many others; 1 did not copy them because I did not understand 
tho character, which does not represent any other shape but that of plaitinga 

(j^£\3 y th °y ca " tlie place hazar schm, i. c. a 

thousand pillars'. This description of the writing clearly shows that the author 
was referring to the cuneiform writings, and not to the few Pahlavi inscriptions 
which are found there. That tho cuneiform inscriptions of Persepolis excited tho 
interest of some Arab rulers of Persia, and that they were anxious to know their 
meaning, wo learn from the Arabic and Persian inscriptions to bo found there, 
and which havo been read and explained by De Sacy, in his 'Memoircs sur des 
diverscs untiquitcs de la Perse' (pag. 125 — 165). One of the Arabic inscriptions, 
in the Kutic character, runs ns follows (Mem. pug. 137): 'The Emir Abu-Shoja 
A d had-cd -dau la has seen this, in tho month of Safar of tho threo hundred and 
forty-fourth year (A. D. 055), and tho writing which is on these ruins has been 
read to him. AH, the son of Alserri, the Kurdish writer, and Mar Said, the Mobed 
of Knzerun, read it'. Perhaps the statement of thoMujmil refers to the same cir- 
cumstance; but the Emir whs no <loul»t deceived by the writer and mobed, when 
they professed to read the characters which they cannot be supposed to have 
understood. 
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the Persians themselves, in any other sense than that of 'ancient Persian, 
whether they referred to the Sasanian, or Arsacidan, or Achajmenian, or 
Kayanian, or Peshdadian times. Any reader of the Shahnameh will arrive 
at this conclusion. 

The meaning of the term HuzvAresh, which is frequently applied 
to Pahlavi, is more difficult to settle. The earliest passage in which the 
word occurs (but in the form lt/j) zev&resh) is to be found in the 
Kilabu-l-fihrist of Mohamed ben Ishaq, who has taken this, as 
well as his other statements regarding the seven kinds of writing used 
by the Persians of the Sasanian and ante -Sasanian times 1 ), from Ibn 
Muqaffa, a Mohamedan writer of the latter half of the eighth century, . 
who was of a very inquisitive mind (like Mas'udl who lived two centuries 
after him), and asked for information from the most learned priests, as 
appears from the notices which have been published regarding him 2 ). His 
statements seem, therefore, to be well-authenticated and deserving of full 
credit. It is, on this account, much to be regretted that all the passages 
from his work, relating to the languages and alphabets of Iran, have not 
yet been published in full, in their original language. 

The important passage relating to HuzvSresh, was first given to 
the world by Quatremere, in his excellent essay on the Nabathaeans 
(Journal asiatique for 1835, vol. 15, pag. 256), but only in a French 
translation, without the original Arabic text. The honor of having published 
the latter for the first time, belongs to Charles Ganneau (Journal asia- 
tique for 18G6, vol. 7, pag. 430), and he has also made some critical 
remarks on Quatremere's translation, showing that it was not sufficiently 
accurate to prevent wrong inferences from being drawn. As the passage is 
of paramount importance for judging of the true character of the so-called 
Huzvaresh language, I give it here in full, with a translation of my own. 



1) Quatremere, Journal des savants for 1840, pag. 415— 416. The passage 
has also been quoted (from Quatremere) by Spiegel, in the introduction to his Huz- 
varesh grammar. 

-) See, besides the article* of Quatremere, Lenormant, Journal asiatique 
for is< 5 (Sixiemc serie, tome VI. pag. 197 — 199). 
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oL^jLkjcJI ^Afi l$j I JLoaJ ijl^ oL'f ye^ J^cu^c . 
u f oiy t<M ; JUJt I j^ 8 slyo-j f^Io 

s^-jjjo u f f 5 *>y 0& ij^c J.*, jkmJ juji tcU 

Translation. 'They (the Persians) possess also a kind of spelling whit h 
they call zndrcsh; they write by it the characters connected as well as 
separated (i. e. the characters appear sometimes joined, sometimes separa- 
ted). It consists of about a thousand words (which are put together) in 
order to distinguish those which have, the same meaning »)• for instance, 
if somebody intends to write gosht, thai is meat (lakhm) in Arabic, be 
writes bisrd, but reads gosht, according to this example and if 

somebody intends to write ntm, that is bread (khubz) in Arabic, he writes 
lahmd, but reads nun, according to this example -ugS . And in this 
manner they treat all words that they intend to write. Only things which 
do not require such a change, are written just as they are pronounced'. 

This passage, although it appears simple enough at first siyht, requires 

some explanation. Quatrem6re translates by 'alphabet 1 : but Gan- 

neau objects to this, and I think on good grounds. The author of the 
Kilabu-l-fihri<t introduces his information, on the different alphabets existing 
in Persia, by noticing that 'there are seven kinds of writing (-b-=*) in 
Persia'; and after decribing seven kinds of alphabets, he then adds this 
notice on Huzvaresh. Had he considered it as an alphabet, he would ha\e 
staled at first that there were 'eight', and not 'seven', alphabets in Persia. 



1) Thus I translate ol^jLiJCx 1 , ati tlio meaning can hardly be otherwise 
than indicating that in the I'nhlavi-Pazand Glossary, whbh is rTidently here alluded 
to (see pag. 39-40), each Semitic word has its Persian equivalent attached, by which 
it ia read. It caunot refer to word* which are written alike, or in a similar way. 
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Besides, llio Arabic won] >L*\» Joes not moan 'alphabet', which is ex- 
pressed by »L^|J! o.w* . but is explained by the Turkish Qamus 

as follows: dj^l ( ^Jai3 id**^ J**) f AmS »ULfJ! 

jo^La* 'the meaning of ftyd, which is formed and declined like kisd, 
is this: to break up a word into its (several) letters'. As the Arabic alpha- 
bet omits the short vowels in writing, and each or letter, there- 
fore represent* a syllable, we can only define hijd as 'spelling'. Ibn 
Ifuqaffa certainly did not understand any alphabet by it, as is clearly shown 
by his detailed description of the practical application of this zevdresh, 
which is of the highest interest, and from which we must infer that he 
meant the substitution of Persian words in reading, for the foreign and 
strange-sounding ones thai appeared in writing. The correctness of this 
statement can be ascertained from the fact (to which I have, on several 
occasions, directed the attention of European scholars) that the Parsi priests 
of the present day, read the Semitic portion of the Pahlavi exactly in the 
manner indicated. For instance, they never read nWI^^O ycttbuntan 
(to sit) as the letters actually sound, but always pronounce it nishastan, 
which is its Persian equivalent; but the Persian words in the Pahlavi, they 
read just as they are written, and this is also indicated in lbn MuqafTa's 
statement, by the words: 'only things which do not require such a change, 
are written just as they are pronounced'. 

This zcvdresh is further stated, by lbn MuqafTa, to consist of 'about 
a thousand words', which is also contrary to the definition of hijd as 
'alphabet'; for all the Pahlavi alphabets, according to his own showing, 
consist of a much smaller number of letters, even if all the compound 
characters were counted ; the highest number of letters, according to him, 
is only 40; but in a Rivayat at my disposal, there are 41. So large a 
number as l a thousand words' would induce the student to understand 
by zcvdrah a kind of vocabulary; and in fad, such a vocabulary is still 
extant and called the Sasanian Far hang, which is the same as is 
published in this volume, for the first lime in its primitive order, by Deslur 
Hoshengji, and which actually consists of about a thousand words, if the 
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appendices are deducted •). Il is arranged exactly as one might expect 
from Ibn MuqaflYs statement; first comes a foreign word which is generally 
Semitic, though sometimes modified Persian, and this is always followed 
by its ordinary Persian equivalent; it also contains the very words which 
are quoted, as examples, by lbn MuqalTa, thus lahmd = ndn y>) . ^jm-A 

occurs in 3, 6. and bisrd - gosht ^OO? * ■ J 0~J| occurs in 6 » 9 - We 
can hardly therefore be wrong in assuming that the Farhang here published, 
was that one known to lbn MuqalTa, and must therefore have existed, as 
an old work, in the eighth century. 

Let us sum up what Ibn MuqalTa meant by zevdrcsh. It is according 
to him a peculiar way of writing and pronouncing; that is, a foreign word 
was really written, but its Persian equivalent was always pronounced in 
its stead; but this strange proceeding was confined to a certain number 
of words, contained in a list or vocabulary, in which words having the 
same meaning were put together, the foreign word (generally Semitic) 
being written alongside its Persian equivalent. This peculiar way of writing 
and pronouncing a limited number of words, can by no means be called 
a language; so that a Huzvaresh language does not exist, according to 
Ibn MuqalTa. 

The question now arises, whence is this word zevdrcsh to be derived. 
Its identity with czvdrsh in Pazand, and huzvdrashna y^^Sy* or 

y^yi)Sy» in Pahlavi, can hardly be denied. We may take y^Sjt)Syo 
as the more primitive form. It occurs in a gloss of the Sasanian Farhang 

(pag. 17) which runs thus: )wy>^ y^M^Syt \\y -A Htf>Oe» f£? 

M^OOGJJ ' lnis is ,l,e amended reading of Uestur Hoshengji , bul the 

MSS. read ^OO0) instead of n^OOGM • ,f we adhere to the 
reading of the MSS., it must be translated thus: 'as regards writing, in 



1) The older part of the glossary, as it noxv stands (pag. 1 — 19 of the Pah- 
lavt text), contains 1023 words, including tho Pazand; '27 of these are repetitions, 
but many of them unavoidable; so that the original glossary must have contained, 
as nearly as possible, 1000 words. The appendices (pag. 19 — 24) arc evidently later 

additions. 
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Huzvdresh ycktibfintan is to write': but although this remark is quite 
correct, it is very strange to find it in a list of verbs, in which the Huz- 
varesh verb is, in all other instances, explained merely by a Persian verb 
being placed in juxta-position, and without a single additional explanatory 
word; the clause d^jpji . (i^ny^^ would have been quite sufficient, 
and in conformity with all the rest. The passage in the MSS. is no douht 
corrupt, and the Deslur's emendation is preferable; so that the meaning 
is: 'as regards writing, yckttbClntan (to write) is not used in HuzvAresh 
for napcshtari ; that is to say, in writing Huzvaresh, the word ycktibuntan, 
which is the proper terra for 'writing', is not employed, but the Persian 
napcshtan is retained. And, indeed. ^fUlQ-J uipishtf, 'written', is more 

frequently found in the inscriptions than yektib&n; the former 

occurs at Naksh-i Rajab, lin. 22. 31. and at Naksh-i Rustam, lin. 8., while 
I have found the latter only once, at Naksh-i Rajab, lin. 25; the same 
may be observed to be the case in the Din-kart. 

With regard to the form of the word y^*)Sy* huzvdrashn, or 
yH$y»)Sy* huzvdnashn as Destur Hoshengji says it is sometimes written, 
it is clearly an abstract noun formed with the suffix eshn, like bundeheshn 
'beginning'. Now such a noun can scarcely be the name of a particular 
language, as that would be expressed by some adjective, but it means a 
'method of writing', as we have also seen is the case with the word 
zevdresh. But we have other proofs that it does not mean a language. 

In Pahlavi books we find frequently the notice: y^Sa^Syn ))Q jQyy^i 
'I write (this) in Huzvarashn', that is, in the peculiar method according to 
which a Persian word is read for each foreign one. In one of AnquetiPs 
MSS. (VII, fonds, pag. 106) there is the remark: *u 5 ^iilc f^;^> *j 

'neither in the language of the Manthra (A vesta = Zand), nor in Ez- 
vfiresh, nor in the language of the chiefs of the religion (Parsi), nor in 
the books of the Persian people 1 ; here Zand and Pdrsi are called langu- 
ages , and Persian books are spoken of, but Ezvaresh has no such deno- 
mination; if the author had considered it as a language, he would have 

f 
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added the word but it was to him a kind of orthography, or writing. 

Another Pazand passage, which proves the same, is also found in another 
of AnquetiPs MSS. (VI, fonds, pag. 94): ») ba khata aujstd, yd khata 
sevat avdit navcsht kc uzvdnh, 'it is to be written in the writing of 
the Avesta, or in that of Sevat which is uzv&rsh? ; here uzvdrsh is taken 
as the writing of Sevat (Sevad), i. e. Chatda i , but by no means as a 
language. The only passage, known to me, which might be quoted to 
show that Huzvaresh was the name of a language, occurs in AnquetiPs 
modified copy of the Pahlavi- Pazand glossary (see Zend-Avesta, tome (I. 
pag. 523), where we find the phrase: yektib imam bend lisdn huzvdrcshn, 
'I write in the Huzvaresh language'; but this is, no doubt, merely a glos.s 
written by Destur Darab, who re-arranged the glossary, in an alphabetical 
form, for Anquetil (as appears from the colophon, pag. 525 — 526), and 
therefore only represents the opinion of some Parsi priests about a cen- 
tury ago. 

Though there can now be little doubt as to the meaning of Huz- 
varesh, its etymology is by no means easily discovered. Destur Hosh- 
engji explains it as huzvdn-asor, 'the language of Assyria', an interpre- 
tation which I had also adopted before examining the actual use of the 
word 2 ); but this can no longer be entertained. Some scholars trace it 
to the Zand huzvdrena (Yasht 5, 6. ed. Westergaard), but that readin? 
is very doubtful, as almost all the MSS. differ, and its meaning is also 
quite uncertain; it would therefore be unsafe to base any etymology upon 
it. But even supposing the meaning 'good power, strength' (which has 
been attached to it, by a mere etymological guess) were correct, what 



1) These passages are taken from Marc Jos. Mutter's paper, on the name of 
Pahlavi, in the Bulletin der K. baycr. Akademie der Wissenschaftcn for Sept. 1842. 
pag. 102. 

2) I had followed the current opinion that huzvaresh is a language , and 
taking it as such, I sought for a reasonable explanation. The simplest etymology 
which presented itself to the Destur and myself, whs to tako the word as a cor- 
ruption of Sf^yu y*\Sy» huzidn asor ; but I was fully nwnre that an original n 
is never changud to r. 
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possible connection could it have with huzvdresh, whose proper meaning 
is, as we have seen, a peculiar mode of writing and pronouncing? That 
huzvdresh is to be traced to an Aryan root, there can be little doubt. 
The first syllabic 5y» is very likely only the preposition tiz = Sans, ut 
(-m being only a so-called mater hctioms and not to be pronounced, or 
it may be a later addition, comp. Pers. py?Jt> 'wood', Z. aesma); the se- 
cond syllable var must then be the root, and esh, or eshn, the abstract 
suflix. If we trace it to var *to choose, select', the word would mean 
'selection, choice', but this would be no appropriate meaning for huz- 
vdresh; if we take var 'to cover', as the root, uz -J- varcsh would 
mean 'uncovering, revelation', which is also unsuitable. More probably 
it has some connection with the Sanskrit varna -a letter', which has that 
meaning in such early works as the Pratis'Akhyas (see the Pralis'akhya of 
the Rigveda I. 9. 10.); in that case, the word might mean 'spelling, pro- 
nouncing', which would agree very well with the meaning of huzvdresh. 
With this I rest satisfied, till a better etymology is found. 

3. The Sasanian inscriptions deciphered. 

Since the languages found in the inscriptions which the kings of the 
Sasanian dynasty have left in Persia, must form the basis on which any 
sound opinion, regarding the character and nature of the Pahlavi language, 
can alone be founded , it will be necessary to attempt deciphering at least 
one of the longer inscriptions as completely as possible. I am fully aware 
that it is an arduous task to decipher, for the first time, an inscription 
which has as yet baffled all attempts, and has been unintelligible for 
centuries; but I have never shrunk from dtfficullies, if I could render any 
real service to the advance of knowledge >), though it is an ungrateful 



1) I may be permitted hero to instance my work on the Gathas, and my 
edition and translation of the Aitareya Br&hmana. The former was the first attempt 
to give a full explanation of the most difficult and (as regards the origin of the 
Zoroastrian religion) the most important portion of tho Zand-avesta; although it is 
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undertaking to pave the way for others. Fifteen years ago I made the 
first attempt to go a little beyond De Sacy, by deciphering some words of 
the Hajiabad inscriptions; two years ago I made another advance, but it 
was only this year, that I was able to venture upon a tentative translation 
uf a whole text, after having settled, to my own satisfaction, the meanings 
of most of the words, so that no doubt could be entertained as to the 
general tenor of the inscription. In my attempt I was greatly assisted by 
Thomas's Essay on early Sasanian inscriptions, and by my friend E. NV. 
West who is a skilful palaeographer. He prepared for me a transcript of 
the Hajiabad inscriptions according to Westergaard's copy and the photo- 
graph given by Thomas, and placed at my disposal, an alphabetical index 
of all the words which can be read with any degree of certainty in all 
the known Sasanian inscriptions. 

The Sasanian alphabet, with which the greater number of the in- 
scriptions are inscribed, is as follows: ^ d, J b, > g t ] <i, h , 

kh, 2 v, 0, r, / z, ? //, *, \ k, I /, r, X) ?n , J n, ^ », Q. p, f t 

F ch, H sh, fp t ; and besides these seventeen letters, there are two 

compound characters rC man and \ hat. In transliterating the Sasanian 
words, I shall use the letters attached to. each of these characters, and 
where they have more than one phonetic value, that one will be used 
which best accords with the orthography of the word in the cognate 
languages. The vowels A, Ci, i and are expressed by the Sasanian 
characters X) . 0 and 2; but the vowels a, t and u, without a circumflex, 
are not expressed in the original character, but are added to facilitate 
pronunciation, and in accordance with the etymology of the word. The 
phonetic ralue of the character nT has been thought to be i, chiefly on 



nothing final, but would admit of grout improvement, our knowledge of the Gathas 
has not advanced, in the slightest degree, since its publication, but has been 
brought into a complete state of confusion by Spiegel, his transcriber Justi, and 
their common follower Kossowitsch. The question whether the (Iftthas contain sense, 
or not, seems to be now considered of little importance, so long as due attention is 
paid to the etymologies of old Destuis, however absurd they may be. 
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account of Us resemblance, in form, to the Zand letter ^ ; but its identity 
with the Pahlavi is sufficiently proved by its occurrence as the final 
character in the words barman = ^jj, hitman = j£ja>, zanman = £y , 
d/man = 1$) and eight others that are readily identified •). The phonetic 

value of the compound character is known only from its occurring 
twice, as the initial character in the word katab. — Of the Chaldauo- 
Pahlavi inscriptions, I cannot give the alphabet, which contains 19 charac- 
ters, for want of the necessary type. 

a) The Hajiabad inscriptions 

I commence with the Hajiabad inscriptions of Sapor I. (238 — 269 
A. D.), as we possess better copies of them than of any of the other 
inscriptions of any length. They are two in number, one in the so-called 
Sasanian and the other in the Chaldieo-Pahlavi 3 ) character ; the former is 
marked A, the latter B, by Weslergaard. They are found engraved on 
the rock -wall at the entrance of a cave near Hajiabad, a village which is 
at no great distance from Persepolis; no sculptures have been discovered 
at the same place, but if there were any, they might be of great assistance 
to the decipherer. 



1) For n fuller discussion of this subject, see the Zand - Pahlavi Glossary, 
pug. XXI, and E. W. West's 'Sassanian Inscriptions explained by the Pahlavt of 
the Parsis', in the Journal of the Roy. As. Soc. 

2) Copies of those inscriptions will be found in Ker Porter's Travels, vol. I, 
pag. 513; in Westergaard's Bundehesh, pag. 83—84; in Flandin's Voyage en Perse, 
vol. IV, pi. 193; and in Thomas's 'Susunian Inscriptions', Journal of the Roy. As. 
Soc. new series, vol. Ill, pag. 241. Of these, the first and third arc of little use to 
the decipherer. 

3) I adopt these terms, which have been used by Mr. Thomas, lor the sake 
of convenience. Others propose for the Sasanian Pahlavi, the expression, east- 
l'ahlavi, and for the Chaldajo- Pahlavt, that of west- Pahlavt. 
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- S. The Saaanian text of A is as follows : 

j^lo oi^i^ii ?>j piyo o\ n: i j i. 

pfpjl JO Olp? *JO p2?pd2 ^J2?^J ±>\\o *. 
J\>2?^ X^X) J^O 2f~>22*f>2^ 9>j J^JO r*2j 3. 

jq.*j -?|q-^q. j^fv? jo ?2(->F 2J© i. 

{^3^22 ?j?2^ jp3^) J^9321 r*J/ f>O^J 5. 

J2Q. rtW JQOJ ^?322 {^;^)2 J^L..2 ^f^j2j2 U. 

y 23H A»9f>* jq.^ japyp 1 ?|?3 rtJJ 7. 

^if^S* fl^ p^l J22*9 ^ J2>2^ y pj?2 r*Of> 9. 

1*2* J22*? I^^q- ?{2|?j p3^ ftl* ?f>?F 10. 

-P^^^^J 2JO ^02q. rtji 2*^ 11. 

j2cv nrW y nf2* my> 2jo ?(r>F 12. 

y 2 Jlf^f* rt[S 13. 

2JO 2$^ ^0322. 2?^ 14. 

$m>oS y h ^?f>* 13 

ft\0 ' rtb 10. 

S. Transliteration of A. 

1. Tagaldhi zanman li mazdayam bagi Shahpahri malkdn 

2. malkd Airdn u Anirdn mind chitrl min yaztdn 

3. barman mazdayasn bagi Artakhshatr malkdn malkd 

Air an 

4. minu chitri min yaztdn napi bagi Pdpaki malkd dpau 

5. dmat zanman hatyd shaditim ddinan luint shatardardn 
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G. d barbitdn d . . Ikdn d dzdtan shaditun dpan ragalman 

pavan 

7. zanman diki hanakhtdn dpan hatyd lachadu zak chifdk 

8. bard ramitun bard ulman vaydk dik hatyd ramitun 
1). tamman vaydk zak drgdn Id yahvdn dik hat chltdk 

10. chiti hdman (kiln birdni patydk yahvdn hitman 

11. dkhar lanman \armdl mind chitdki ddlandali 

chiti mind y adman katab hi) man zak ragalman pavan 

13. zanman dtki dyd hanakhtdn d hatyd HI zak 

14. chitdki dyd shaditun dkhar mind 

15. hatyd ul zak chitdk ram > tun 
Hi. ulman yadman katab 

Ch. Transliteration of B. 

1. . karzdvani zanman ii mazdayazn dlahd Shahipdhar 

2. malkin malkd Arydn u Andrydn minu shihar min 

3 ydztan bari mazdayazn dlahd Arlakhshatr malkin 

malkd 

4. Arydn minu shihar min ydztan puhri-puhar bag Pdpak 

5. malkd d, dmat lan zanman hararyd shadit qadmatman 

khshatardarin 

6. barbitdn rabdn d dzdtan shadit nagarin pavin (patan) 

zak vim 

7. haqdimul u hararyd lahad lehu shiti lebard ramit bish 

8. tamman dnu hararyd napalt lehavind dtarman Id ychtit 

dik 

9. dk shiti banit havindi kal lebard shaddrd drqi yehdt 

10. havindi ddin lan ddpdasht mind shtti panman qatar 

11. banit dvat minu yadd kadab havint nagarin pavin 

(patan J 

12. zanman vim hip haqdimdd d hararyd kal hd 

13. shiti hip shady d mind hararyd kal hdp shiti 

14. ydmzdd lehdp yadd kadab havindi 
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Commentary. 

Lin. I. S. < ?^^i>(^ tagaldht, Ch. kandvani. As to the cor- 
rectness of the reading of tagaldht , there can hardly be any doubt, a* 
the letters are quite clear and distinct in W.'s copy, and it is not contra- 
dicted by the photograph, in which only the two tellers are somewhat 
indistinct. Instead of fotrzdvant, E. West reads karzAvd; but in W.'s 
copy the last d is dissolved into two letters which represent fit; in the 
photograph also there are traces of two letters visible after karzdv, which, 
very probably represent nt As both texts have the same meaning, 
tagaldht and karzdvant must be equivalent terms, and both have appa- 
rently to be traced to a Semitic source. Kar:drant can only be derived 
from the Chaldee H2 'to proclaim'; van is a nominal suffix, probably 
identical with man, as v is not distinguished from m in Assyrian (see 
the index, pag. 194); i is the terminating vowel which so frequently oc- 
curs in the inscriplional Pahlavi (comp. tagaldht, bagl in A., shahtpuhar 
in B.) ; the whole means evidently 'proclamation, edict'. Asa root tagar, 
tagal, does not give any sense, tagaldht must be traced to a root nagah 
nagar (rand / being frequently interchanged in Pahlavi), which I identify 
with the Ethiopian nagara Mo speak, recite, relate', nagar 'a speech, 
an exposition', tandgdri 'an orator'; the t prefixed to a verbal root, or 
to a modification of the root, denotes an abstract noun in the Semitic 
languages »), and verbs with n as the first radical (the so-called J*D) oc- 
casionally drop this letter, when n is prefixed, as for instance in Hebrew, 
we have HEipFl 'circuit, revolution', from tfSfl 'to revolve' (Hifil of *Jp3)*). 
The original form of tagaldht seems to have been tagard, instead of 

1) Compare Ctaald. NrDlfl 'chastisement', from fty 'to chastise'; II.br. 
Ifl&m 'help, Balvation', from yf< 'to help'; Assyr. taldit 'birth', from 'alad 'to 
generate 1 j etc. 

2) This is certainly the correct derivation of the word, uh given by Professor 
Kvvald in bin ' Ausfiihrliche Lebrbucli der hebraischen Spracbc' 6th edit. pag. 3<>2. 
Gesenius derives it from a root Fpp which, however, does not exist ill the Semitio 
languages. 
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tangard; hi is no suffix, but h is only the guttural which follows final 
vowels in Pahlavi words, and in the books is generally represented by 
4) fc, and % is similar to the i in karzdvani. 

S. rtji zanman, Ch. id.; demonstrative pronoun, P. £y denman 
'this 1 , (see index, pag. 110.) 

S. o\ U. Ch. id., P. S\ l" 1 personal pronoun sing.' T, Chald. 'b 
4 to me', (see index, pag. 189—190). 

S. J^?3/0 mazdayasn, Ch. mazdayazn , P. y&uf muh&t (see 
index, pag. 152), Z. mazdayama, 1 an Ormazd-worshipper , a Zoroastrian'. 

S. 9>j bc^t, Ch. dto/id; 'god', toos. This has been taken as an 
adjective, whenever it occurs among the titles of the Sasanian kings, in 
their inscriptions; but the equivalent dlahd, in 8., is against its being so 
understood; for this latter is clearly a substantive, meaning 4 god\ Chald. 
f6n> tCpK, Hebr. Utfa, Arab. EjJ, *Jt , Syr. )<&'; if it were 
an adjective, we might expect dlaht, as S^Jj in Chaldee really means 
'divine'. In 6cr// the £ is no adjectival termination, but the vowel so 
frequently found at the end of Pahlavi words (see karzdvani, pag. 48); 
on coins the % is frequently omitted , and also in Ch. lin. 4 ; bag itself is 
the baga of the Persian cuneiform inscriptions, Z. baga, meaning 'god*. 
If the Sasanian kings styled themselves bag t 'god', it is no more than the 
Seleucidas did, when they assumed the title foog. 

S. OlVlClW. Shahptihri, Ch. ShuhipOhar; the name of the 
king Shflpur or Sapor. The form in Cb. differs from that in S., by pla- 
cing the % after the first, instead of the second part of the word ; the ori- 
ginal form was, no doubt, khshathra-puthra, i. e. 'prince'. The king 
referred to, was Sapor I. who reigned A. D. 238—269. 

S. malkdn [lin. 2.] malkd, Ch. maMn malkd, 

•king of the kings', Pers. sl-i-LffLi, old Pers. khshayathiya khshaya- 
thiydndm. This has been the title of the Persian kings from the most 
ancient times. That the words malkdn malkd admit of no other interpre- 

I 
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talion than 'king of kings', has been clearly proved by Mordtmann (Zeit- 
schrift der D. M. G. vol. XIX, pag. 405—409). The word mailed is Semitic, 
Chald. *O^D, and so also is the plural termination m; the Semitic character 
of the plural termination an will be hereafter discussed. 

S. pl7pl 2 p20U Atrdn t2 Anirdn , Ch. Aryan u And- 
rydn, 'Iran and Aniran, i. e. Turin'. In Ch. the original forms are better 
preserved; they must have been airyana 'the country of the Airyas' 
(Aryans), and anairyana 'the country of the non- Airyas' (non- Aryans); 
d is the Semitic copulative particle, Hebr. 1, Arab. 

S. 02jp¥ 2JO minu-chitri, Ch. minu-shihar, 'of spiritual origin'; 
in the Greek versions Ixyevovg (see pag. 4). MM, Z. mainyu t Pers. 
j-u*, is a peculiar Zoroastrian expression, with which we frequently meet 
in this inscription. The Parsi priests generally explain it by 'invisible'; 
and the term may be used of all things which exist, as it denotes the 
ideal, or celestial, existence of any thing whatever, as contrasted with its 
real existence, the visible object. Thus they speak of a mind zamik, 
'an invisible earth', lit 'a spirit-earth', of 'an invisible river', lit. 'a spirit- 
river', etc.; it does not mean the spirit of the thing, but only its spiritual, 
invisible existence, simultaneous with its material existence. Chitrf, Z. 
chithra, Pers. ^fr*-, is 'seed'; and the whole compound means 'one 
whose seed (origin) is spiritual'. 

S. J^fV? JO min yaztdn, Ch. min ydztan, 'from God'; for 
yaztdn = yazd&n, see index, pag. 235; tntn = }D 'from'. 

Lin. 3. S. rt2j barman, Ch. 6arf, 'son', Chald. 13, P. ^ 
which must also be read barman. 

S. 2(^22^2^ Artakhshatr, Ch. id., 'Artaxerxes, Ardeshir', the 
father of Shapur. 

Lin. 4. S. napi, Ch. ptihrtptihar , 'grandson'. Both terms 

are Aryan; napi is the old -Pers. napd, Z. napdt, nom. ?iapo, napdo t 
Sans, napdi, Lat. nepos; ptihrtpuhar is 'son of the son' (jnViar = old 
Pers. and Z. puthra, Sans, pwtra), t being a connecting vowel. 
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S. ^^q-^q. Pdpakt, Ch. Pdpak, the name of the father of 
Ardeshir, from whom he is styled Babegan, 'the Papakan, or descendant 
of Papak'; P. }0*d* 

S. JQ-^J dpan, Ch. ft lan, 'we, also we\ Here the difficulties com- 
mence; I had first identified dpan with )yo, but this is only the Persian 
J, or ^f, which would not give any intelligible sense. The word occurs 
also in lin. 6 and 7, always at the beginning of a clause in the sentence, 
but in the two latter instances it is not fully rendered in the Chaldaeo- 
Pahlavi version. In lin. 4—5, the sentence commences in S. with: dpan 
dmat zanman hatyd shaditun, which is rendered in Ch. as follows: 6 
dmat lan zanman hararyd shadit. Now dpan cannot correspond to # 
alone, the meaning of which is 'and', as may be seen from lin*. 2 and 6; 
for if we made that assumption we should leave the Ch. lan without any 
equivalent in S. ; dmat and zanman are alike in both versions , S. hatyd 
is Ch. hararyd, and S. shaditun is Ch. shadit, consequently dpan must 
correspond to the remaining ft lan in Ch.; lan occurs again in Ch. lin. 10, 
but as .an equivalent of S. rtfi lanman = ^ 'we\ The dpan in 
S. lin. 7, is in a similar position to a in Ch. lin. 7, but the dpan in S. 
lin. 6 has no corresponding word in Ch. ; as the three clauses commencing 
with dpan in S., are closely connected and have the same subject, it is 
not surprising that the subject is expressed only once in Ch., by lan in 
the first clause. If we analyse dpan, the first syllable dp must corres- 
pond to d, and the latter, an, to lan; an is therefore the suffix of the 
first person plural, and dp is a conjunctive particle, like </, and is easily 
identified with Hebr. Chald. *)N 'also'; it occurs also in other inscriptions, 
but with other suffixes, e. g. OQ-^J dpam (Naksh-i Rajab, lin. 22. 24. 
Naksh-i Rustam, lin. 9.) 'I, also V, 22.Q-^ dpash (N. Raj. lin. 21. Pll 
Kuli, 10, lin. 3) 'he, also be, it". In the two latter instances, we easily 
recognise the Pahlavi .f«j» dpam, dpash, which the Parsis read 

avam and avash (see the index) >)• The only difference between dpan 

1) The reading qjash for jyty does not require any further refutation, 
after finding the original form of the word in the inscriptions. 
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and dpam, or dpash, lies in the nature of the suffix; am and ash are 
Iranian, but an is clearly Semitic and expresses' the first person plural; in 
the books we find used instead of dpan. In Chaldee the suffix 

of the first person plural is dnd, but with the preposition h , it sometimes 
becomes ]b, in Syriac it is an, e. g. ^ ban, 'in us', ^Lo\ Tvotan, 'at 
us, with us\ 

Lin. 5. S. fMD^J dmat, Ch. id., P. ttp 'when, as'; see index, 
pag. 88. 

S. XlfpV hatyd, Ch. hararyd, P. -^fty hat V d > * an arrow '- 
That this is the meaning of hatyd, follows unmistakeably from our glos- 
sary (10, 5.), in which it is explained by tir 'an arrow'; it occurs five 
times in this inscription (lin. 5. 7. 8. 13. 15.) and is always rendered in 
Ch. by hararyd, or khararyd (xmn), which must therefore mean the 
same. Both words are Semitic; hatyd, or khatyd is readily identified 
with Heb. Chald. yn, Ethiop. hess, 'an arrow'; t = » is frequently, in 
the Aramaic languages, the representative of Heb. Si, e. g. JOB = JOS 'to 
immerse \ TIB 'a mountain' m TO 'a rock'; hararyd, or khararyd, may 
be identified with Chald. KTja. *rpa 'an arrow', as n sometimes interchanges 
with i, e. g. Heb. rhDK = Syr. ^©h? 'the young one of a bird'. 

S. j£v?J2± shadttun, Ch. s/wuftf, 'threw'. This is the verb belong- 
ing to hatyd, and in lin. 8 ramitun is used instead of it; the meaning 
of both verbs is 'to throw', which is another proof that hatyd must mean 
'arrow'. There are also passages in Pahlavi books, where shadttun is 
used in connection with tir which is, as we have seen, the equivalent of 
hatyd; thus, in the Bundehesh 47, 1—2; tf£ ? if ^^*» 
tftfW 3j O ' tne y ( the devils ) tbrow Cnails) at this bird like arrows'; 
Din-kart, vol. YIL pag. 282, lin. 5: by 'the shooting of an 

arrow'. Shaditun, shadit, are no doubt identical with Chald tCW, Syr. 

'to throw', which in both these languages, is chiefly used of the 
throwing of arrows; for instance, compare the Targum (Chaldee trans- 
lation) of lSam. 20, 3: jruiiT tnV ^ tfTi 'the arrow which Jonathan 
threw'; 1 Sam. 20, 36: VCJff HJTS n - <lhe arrows which 1 tnrew 
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(was throwing)' : S. E p h r x m i carmina Syriaca (ed. Hahn) 1, 3 : , *Jiu B :c 

liXa f?V^ <w ho is foolish, throwing arrows at the nights' (i. e. one 
who seeks to unravel impenetrable mysteries); ibid. 17, 3 (pag. 129): 
^IvV^ o^of flZl £i f>o^ fr^! of '0 (thou) who throwest (ar- 
rows) at a great mountain, do not believe thy arrows will hit'. Regarding 
the terminations tun, t, see section 4. 

S. jp3^ ddlnan, omitted in Ch., but in tin. 10 we have ddin 
in both versions, 'thenl; P. pnj (see index, pag. 90); an is the 

suffix of the first pers. plur. (comp. dpan). In the Pahlavi books it is 
used with the Iranian suffixes, as -tyo* adinam 'then by me', ^jo-" 
adinat 'then by thee', in the Ardai-Viraf-nfimeh; HOXJ" adinash 'then 
by him', Bundehesh 4, 7. 59, 11. etc.; YVO)0* adimhdn 'then by them', 
Bund. 36, 15. 72, 16. etc. 

S. opiS Mini (rtiint), Ch. qadmatman, 'in the presence, before'; 
p. = (see index, pag. 198); it is best identified with Cbald. 
yyb 'in the eyes', L e. before. There can be no doubt as to the mean- 
ing, as qadmatman must have the same signification, being connected 
with % Chald. DJp, D*Tj% 

S. pHjlfMl shataldaldn, shatardardn, Ch. khshatardarin, 'satraps, 
governors'; this is an Iranian word whose primitive Persian form must 
have been hhshathra-dara, 'holder of sway, ruler, governor', and equi- 
valent to khshathra-pdvd , 'satrap', in the Bisutun inscription. 

Lin. 6. S. 2 * harhU&n > ^ barhmn > in Ch - * Heb - 

Chald. 1 'and', is omitted. This word occurs also, in its singular form 
in the glossary (see index, pag. 94). It has been identified by 
Westergaard (Zend - avesta , vol I, preface, pag. 21, note 1) with Chald. 
pt02^2 'a councillor'; but this word, which occurs very rarely in Talmudic 
literature, seems to be only another orthography for |WD povlevtai, 
'senators' sing. D^BIl^O fiovhvt^g; and it appears strange for the Persians 
to have adopted a Greek word into Pahlavi, for a dignity, for which they 
might have used indigenous, or Semitic, terms; besides the words MUUtn 
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and barbttdn do not correspond very closely in sound ; I cannot therefore 
approve of this derivation. J^f^J^J 2 can be read ra & ra0 ' <<!!n > instead 
of tl barbttdn, but the corresponding barbitdn in Ch., and barbitd of 
the books, are opposed to this reading, as is also the recurrence of the 
conjunctive u before each of the other terms for dignities in S. lin. 6; 
however, if we assume the original Pahlavi pronunciation to have been 
rebarbitdn, which is quite possible, we can easily account for the drop- 
ping of the initial r; I therefore identify the word with Chald. jrqn 
'grandees, peers', Syr. jis>o> ; the first part rab is identical, the second 
rabit differs, and exhibits an abstract feminine formation; but such for- 
mations were used in the Semitic languages for denoting dignities held by 
men, as is shown by Heb. rbfip 'an orator before an assembly'. 

S. p\)ct22 (Wester.), Ch. rabdn. The reading of this word in 
S. is doubtful, as Westergaard differs here from Stannus's plaster cast; 
the four last letters are clearly Mcdn, the first letter is apparently 2 ti. 
'and', the second may be 2. but rt is very doubtful. According to 
Westergaard's copy, we should read & ramanlakdn, a word which I can- 
not explain; it certainly signifies a class of noblemen, as it corresponds 
with Ch. rabdn 'the great ones' (Heb. Chald. 21 'great'); and the last 
four letters — Ikdn may suggest the reading ratimalkdn , for rabmalkdn. 
by which 'dukes, or counts', may perhaps be understood. 

S. [jpiiSXl dzdtan, Ch. dzdtan, 'noblemen'. This is probably 

the plural of the Persian oKI 'a nobleman 1 ; the omission of the long 
vowel a in the plural suffix, looks strange, but the same omission 
occurs in Ch. ydztan = S. yaztdn pi. of yazatd, in the sense of 'the 

— 

supreme being'. 

Lin. 6. 7. & pf>*J* cty J2q. rt\>\ jq.^ dpan 

lagalman(ragalman)pavanzanmandiki hanakhttin, Ch. nagarin pavin 
(patan) zak vim haqdimtit, 'we placed the feet in this cave'. Of the 
meaning of this sentence there can be as little doubt, as of that of the 
preceding one, as the signification of the several words can be clearly 
made out. S. lagalman, Ch. nagarin, (see also S. lin. 12) is P. f^d 
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ragalman, 'foot 1 , Ctaild. ltyr\ 'the foot'; nagarin corresponds well with 
Chald. pi. Megs', the interchange of the liquid consonants being fre- 
quent in Pahlavi. S. pavan is P. ))g 'in 1 ; the corresponding word in 
Cb. may be read pavin, or patan; whatever its etymology may be, its 
meaning is clear. S. diki is rendered in Ch. by vim, both here and in 
lin. 13; the latter word is clearly Aryan, and is readily identified with the 
Zand vaSma, Yend. 4, 52. 13, 38. 15, 6. (Wester.) which must, according 
to the context, mean a 'ditch, hole, or pit', as a dog is mentioned as 
falling into something, a well, or water, or a ditch, etc.; regarding diki 
it is difficult to etymologize ; the Persian Jui> dig, which stands nearest, 
means 4 a cooking pot, a cauldron 1 , and the word occurs also in Pahlavi 
in this sense , as may be seen from the following passage from the Ardai- 

Viraf-nameh: ^ ff^JJjftS ^5 ^_JjM> 

fty>))£)M apam did rtibdn i gabrd-% mftn tanu yin dig-i i r&tfin kard 
yekavimQncd , apash hamdi appunad, lagalman-i i daahcnu ulman 
bir&nu i zak dig yekavimtindd ; 'also by me was seen the soul of a 
man whose body was put into a brazen cauldron, also they always cook 
it; one foot that is the right, that shall remain outside of that cauldron 1 . 
As the inscription is at the entrance of a cave , it is only natural to under- 
stand vim as 'cave', the rather as we obtain a perfectly clear sense by 
doing so. Ranakht&n has been already identified by me, in the Zand- 
Pahlavi Glossary (pag. XXII.), with Chald. nRK = nnjN 1 to put down 1 , 
from nru 4 to descend 1 , HfH^OT' ( m(iex P a 8* 61 ); m Ch « il 1S rendered 
by haqdimut , which I formerly read hasdimtit, but the character which 
was read a, appears to correspond to p, as it is the initial letter of qad- 
matman in Ch. lin. 5; haqdtmtit is clearly traceable to Heb. ID^rit 
Chald. IDOT 'they placed', Hifil of D*p 'to stand 1 ; regarding the termi- 
nation f, see remarks further on. 

Lin. 7-8. S. Jf~>?o} ^ }^f~>?F y 23^1 Attf** jq.*J 
dpan hatyd lachadu zak chitdk bard (bald) ramitun, Ch. & hararyd 
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lahad (lakhad) lehft shift lebard ramit, 'we shot the arrow out (of the 
cave) that it might reach that target 1 . The meaning seems perfectly clear, 
though two words offer some difficulty, viz. lachad and chitdh The 
latter occurs also in lin. 9 and 15, and with the additional final i, forming 
chitdki, in lin. 11 and 14, and is always rendered in Ch. by shiti. As 
the chitdh is shot at, and is an object that has been built, or constructed, 
which follows from banU, 'built', in Ch. lin. 11, it must mean a kind of 
target constructed of wood, or earth, which was at some distance from the 
mouth of the cave. Etymologically, the word can only be traced to Sans. 
chi, 'to pile up, heap up, build up', which is chiefly used in the later 
Vedic books, with reference to the construction of a peculiar kind of 
altar, consisting of a large number of bricks; this is called chayana and 
chiti; chitd is 'a pile of wood'. In the fragments of the Zand-avesta, 
which are still extant, the root chi does not occur in this sense; but that 
does not prove that it did not so exist in former times. In Parsi and 
modern Persian, chidan means 'to pick up, collect', thus in MinOkhirad 
LXII. 41: vash Mr in, ku a thtim i ezh dardkht i harvisp tukhma 
i Jad-besh khasdned, 6i chined, u dnd ku Tishtar dw stance/, frtned, 
'and his (ChanmrOslfs) business is this, that he picks up that seed which 
has fallen off from the tree of all seeds, Jad-besh, and carries it there 
where Tishtar keeps the water'. That chi had, in ancient Persian, the 
meaning 'to build, construct', follows clearly from the participle chiti 
(comp. karti in other inscriptions = kartu) in S. lin. 10. 12. cor- 
responding with Ch. intuit, which can only be traced to Chald. HD2, Heb. 
n:3 'to build'. S. lachadu (lakhadu), Ch. lahad, is to be traced to 
Chald. H1N 'to lake, seize', here 'to hit*; the ^ ch, in Westergaard's 
copy, is probably a misreading for ^ h, kh, which always corresponds 
to the Ch. letter which is read h y kh, and occurs here in lahad, whereas 
f ch always corresponds to the Ch. letter which is read sh. The form 
of the word is that of the infinitive, with the prefix b 'to, in order to'; 
not like the form used in Chaldee "IFTB, or Syriac ^i^o, with the prefix 
m, but resembling the infinitive in Hebrew HIN, with b, HTj^i and in 
Assyrian (see Men ant Grammaire Assyrienne, pag. 144. ashab, 'to in- 
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habit'), in which languages the prefix m is not used in the infinitive. 
The m, in lakharfd, is the final ) u of the books, generally represented 
by 0 i in the inscriptions; in Ch. it is wanting. S. ak, 'this 1 , P. 
is here rendered in Ch. by khu, in lin. 13 by hii and in lin. 15 by hub, 
while in Ch. lin. 14 we find khdp\ it is clearly the demonstrative pronoun 
VI = zak. with b, the characteristic of the dative, or accusative; hH 
stands in the same relationship to huh, or hiip, as the Hebrew HT\ hit 

does to the Arabic which may have been pronounced huva, instead 
of hda which is its modern pronunciation. S. bard, P. jjjj, Ch. kbard, 
l out, out of; Chald. 'out, out of doors'. S. ramUun, Ch. ramtt, 

'threw, shot'; Chald. K$> Heb. Hon, Syr. \±oi, Arab. Ethiop. 
ramaya, 'to throw', often used of shooting arrows, like comp. the 
Targum of Jerem. 22, 7. pVU KJ^P] Nns?j3 "SpTJ Mike a bow that shools 
arrows 1 ; Heb. Psalms 78, 9. ntfj? nsfi 'the shooters of bows', i. e. archers; 

Motanabbi carmina 158, 10. JLCQl Jtfx£ ^Ix ^i^i! 'dost thou 
protect him at whom the nights (i. e. misfortunes) shoot (arrows)'? The 
terminations tun, /, will be explained hereafter. 

Lin. 8. S. \±ni rt\l ^ bard ulman vaydk. Here the Ch. 
version seems to be wanting; after kbard ramd, corresponding to S. 
bard ramitun, there follows bish which has nothing corresponding in S. 
I connect bish with the verb ramU, and lake it as the preposition 3* with 
the suffix of the 3 d person singular, which as it is ^ in Persian and shu 
in Assyrian, may be traced either to a Semitic, or an Iranian source; 
ramtt btih thus means 'we shot with it'; the occurence of the word 
hararyd, 1 arrow", in the same sentence, does not militate against this 
explanation of bish, for in the Semitic languages, the object can be ex- 
pressed twice in the same sentence, once by a substantive and again by 
a pronoun. S. Ulman = P. ^ 'that' (see the index, pag. 227.) 
vaydk can also be read raydk, but it is difficult to make out its meaning, 
as no corresponding word can be discovered in Ch., where after ramU 
bUh, there follows tamman dnu hararyd napalt khavind, which I trans- 
late: 'there that arrow was falling down 1 , i. e. it did not hit the target. 

h 
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Which of these words expresses the meaning of vaydk, is not easily as- 
certained; tamman, 'there', occurs also in S. lin. 9, and is there followed 
by vaydk; dnil can be only a demonstrative pronoun, comp. Syr. 
as the following hararyd, 'arrow', seems to indicate; napalt may cor- 
respond, but this is. a verb, and is readily identified with Cliald. b$: 'to 
fall', and lehavtnd which follows, serves only as an auxiliary verb to 
napalt, to express some tense, probably the imperfect, or perfect; it is 
used in the same way, but without the prefix h, in Ch. lin. 9—10: yehU 
havvndi, lin. 11 — 14: kadab fiavlni, and must no doubt be traced to 
Chald. M£j; the grammatical nature of these forms will be considered 
hereafter. Returning to vaydk, although its meaning may correspond 
with napalt, it cannot be a verbal form, but seems to be a substantive, 
or adjective ; we cannot trace it to the Semitic languages, and must there- 
fore look for an Aryan etymology ; we can derive it from the Zand root vt 
'to go, move', whence vayu and vaya, not meaning 'air' as the element 
(as has been supposed by some scholars), but a certain genius who is 
always moving 1 ); vis, pi. vayo, is 'bird' (Lat. avis), both in Zand and 
Vedic Sanscrit; in Vend. 5, 8. 9. vayo (nom. sing., to be distinguished 
from the pi. vayo, 'birds', in the same passage), PSzand vac, means an 
evil spirit who does injury to a man's life; but it may also mean a good 
genius, as may be seen from Minokhirad II. 115 2 ), where the vac i vch, 
i. e. the good genius, is connected with the angels Serosh and Behrara, 
whilst the vaS % vatar^ i. e. the evil genius, occurs in the same passage, 
associated with the devils. . Although there can be little doubt as to the 
root of vaydk, it is impossible to determine its precise meaning, as 
neither 'bird', nor 'genius' will suit the sense of the context; it must 
express something indicative either of the flight of the arrow which had 



1) Vayu and vaya should not be. derived from vd 'to blow*, as has been 
done. The chief objection to such a derivation is that d does not generally be- 
come a in derivatives, comp. vdta 'wind', Sans. vayu. The Zand vayu is therefore 
not identical with the Sans. vdyu. 

2) I quote horo from the MS. of E. W. West's edition of the Pflzand text, 
which will shortly be published with a translation and glossary. 
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* 

been shot by the king, or of its having fallen to the ground, as is clearly 
stated in Ch. I propose taking it as an adjectival form, meaning 'moving, 
dying'; the verb Mo be' being understood; bard tilman vaydk thus 
means 'beyond it (the target), it was flying*, i. e. it missed the target. 

Lin. 8—9. S p>2il \J \U12 rtO^ jf>?*)i iJ?^ y>±) 

£22^*9 $A dik hatyd ramitun tamman vaydk zak drg&n id yahvtin, 
'whither the arrow had been shot, thither it was flying, (but) a place 
was not'. In Ch. there is no exact rendering of this passage, but its 
meaning is expressed by tamman dnil hararyd napalt khavind dtar- 
man Id ythut, 'there that arrow was falling (but) a place was not (to 
receive it)'. S.dik 'where, whither*, is P. aigh, Chald. N^N 'where'; 
tamman is P. tffrt Chald. psn 'there'; drgQn is difficult to explain, 
but as it is rendered in Ch. by dtarman, Chald. ina, N"Tnj* * place', we 

are justified in assigning the same meaning to it; Id, Ch. id., P. -oi, 
Chald. xb 'not'; yahv&n rendered by Ch. ychM, both here and in lin. 10, 
must be identified witb P. yehcv&ntan, Chald. toq 'to be' (see 

index, pag. 234); Id yah i tin = Id ychM = 'it was not'; 

regarding the termination t, see hereafter. 

Lin. 9—10. S. IfJll) If? 0 ? t& 

rt2<? J22*? ^f?f>q. dik hat chitdk chiti hUman ddin bMnt 
(birunT) patydk yahvxin human; Gh. dik dk shiti banit havindi kal 
lebard shaddard drqi ychM havindi. The meaning of both texts must 
be the same, although Ch. contains more words than S.; the latter may 
be translated thus: 'where if a target had been constructed then it (the 
arrow) would have been visible outside'. S. hat is P. qfcy 'if (see the 
index, page 76); the corresponding Ch. dk is identical, in sound, with 
Heb. Chald. tjk 'only, certainly', but the latter is not used as a condi- 
tional particle, as dk is here. S. chiti human is evidently a compound 
tense in the conditional mood, rendered in Ch. by banit havindi, 'if it 
had been built'; the meaning of chiti (past participle, with the final * 
instead of fl) has been already explained; human occurs thrice in S., twice 
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in lin. 10 and once in lin. 12, and is rendered in Ch. by havxndi in Ihe 
first iwo places, and by havint in Ihe third. In the Pahlavi of the books, 
Hie conditional mood is expressed in the same manner, e. g. Vend. 1, 3. 

(Sp.)^)^ V\\fK> -ui S hat U Id yehabUnt hdmanai, «if by me 

it had not been created' ; this would be in the idiom of S. : 
rtlty hat U Id yahb&n liftman; the only difference being that 

the verbal terminations are wanting in S., but the^y, or -ui which is 
generally added to in this mood, though wanting in S., appears to 
be represented by di in Ch. havtndi. As fiy* is also used in the forma- 
tion of the past tense of the indicative, but with the Iranian personal 
terminations, and as these are wanting in S., chiti human might have 
been taken as a past tense in the indicative mood, like katab h&man, 
'wrote, has written \ in S. lin. 12, but the particle hat, 'if, does not 
admit of this. Havindi may be thus explained: havin, or hum, is 
only another pronunciation fur rt2$* human = used as an auxili- 

ary in the conjugation of the verb; d is the Iranian characteristic of the 
3 d person singular, and the final t indicates the conditional, as^y does 
in the Pahlavi of the books; when havin is used for expressing the past 
tense in the indicative, only t is added, the i not being used, as in Ch. 
lin. 11: yadd kadab havint, 'a hand has written 1 . S. Mm 'then', does 
not appear to be expressed in Ch., for the words kal Icbard are evidently 
a translation of S. bilCtni, Pers. <j^*> 'outside' = the Semitic Icbard; 

kal, in Ch. lin. 12. 13, represents S. (d = Chald. Jf« 

and appears 

here in connection with kbard, as a kind of pleonasm; elymologically it, 
is probably identical with by, if we take into consideration that V* when 
sounded more harshly, would be pronounced something like k, or kh. S. 
imtydk seems to be expressed by Ch. shaddard drqi , or by one of these 
words; both seem to be Semitic, but their meaning is difficult to ascer- 
tain; shaddard may be traced to Chald. 'to send, discharge', (inf. 
Pael NTltfO) which is frequently used (in Pael) with the duplication of 
the second radical; drqi can only be identified with Chald p"lN. Kfn« 
(a harsher pronunciation for Njn« = Heb. y^N) 'earth'. If we take into 
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consideration that targets are sometimes constructed against a mound of 
earth, the passage becomes intelligible, and thus the words: dk shiti.... 
drqi yehiH havindi, will mean: 'if a target had been built, there would 
have been (sufficient) earth to discharge (the arrow at) outside (that it 
might stick there)'. As regards S. patydk, it may be connected with P. 

paitdk, Pers. Iju^ 'evident, manifest'; and the whole passage 
thus means: if a target had been constructed, at the place where the 
arrow had struck. 

Lin. 11-12. S. 9}*J{WP 2 JO (~>M)2Q. ft ft 2*±) 

OjpiF dkhar Unman parmdt mind chitdki dtVandali chiti; Ch. ddin 
lan d&pdcuht mind shiti panman qatar banlt dvat. All the words in 
S., except a aland ali are easily intelligible; akhdr is P. lo^y Heb. THN 
* afterwards', and is rendered in Gh. by ddin which we also found in S. 
lin. 5; lanman is P. j(y 'we' (see the index, pag. 198), and in Ch. we 
have torn, Chald. ]b, (comp. Ch. lin. 5, and the note on dpan S. lin. 4). 

S. parmdt, P. j^^e) ■ Pers - Bd yM 'ordered'; Ch. ddpdasht is of 
Aryan origin, and is evidently a past participle, the original form of which 
appears to have been upadUhta x from Zand dis, 'to show, instruct', + 
upa; its meaning is the same as that of parmdt, 'ordered'; the initial 
d = N» in ddp, is probably only a mater lectionis for introducing the 
vowel t2, according to the Semitic system of writing which has been 
adopted in Pahlavi. S. mind chitdki, Ch. mind shtti, 'an invisible 
target'; for the meaning of mind, see lin. 2; the i in chitdki, both here 
and in S. lin. 14, is not the idhdfd, but the final vowel, like i in bagi. 
which is expressed in the Pahlavi of the books by ) u. S. duiandali is just 
as unintelligible to me, as its corresponding Ch. panman qatar; it may 
probably be divided into two words, dttlan and dali, and may also be 
read dvaran-dari ; dulan = dvaran may be connected with P. ^^iy 
avdnik (avdrik, index, pag. 81) 'the rest, the others'; it would then 
correspond to Zand aora = Sans, avara, 'lower, following, later', Paz. 
aware; dari could be traced to dare, dcre = Sans, dhri, 'to hold'; 
the whole would be a compound and mean 'holding for the future gen- 
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erations', i. e. which would he respected by people in future. Ch. pan- 
man may be connected wiih Heb. ^itb * before 1 ; instead of qatar, 
perhaps satar may be read, as E. W. West does, who identifies it with 
Heb. "irp 'an enclosure, a hiding-place''; but the explanation is in every 
way difficult, and I leave it to future investigators. After Ch. banlt, 
'built', which is the translation of S. chlti, there follows a word which I 
read dvat niN. but which is not expressed in S.; it may be taken as a 
particle, meaning 'then', but I cannot find corresponding words in the 
Semitic languages; I connect it with banit, and take it as an auxiliary 
verb, derived from NV] 'to be 1 ; the change from n to N not offering 
any great difficulty. 

Lin. 12. S. r*2* )S. rt\> 2ft) minu yadman katab hu- 
man; Ch. minu yadd hadab havlnt; 4 an invisible hand wrote'. S. yad- 
man, Ch. yadd, is P. \jp 'hand' (see the index, pag. 234.) S. ^jS. 
both here and in lin. 16, can hardly be read otherwise than katab, as 
it is represented , in both places , by Ch. kadab TO which can be identi- 
fied only with Heb. Chald. 2P2 'to write'; S. must therefore be taken as 
a compound character, equivalent to fp\\ hitman forms the past tense. 
In the Pahlavi of the books, the sentence would run : j£j 

Lin. 12-13. S. {2^*^ 21X 7\7} ft[S J2Q. rt\>\ \$ 

zak lagalman (ragalman) pavan zanman dlkt dyfi hanakhtu'n, Ch. 
ncujarin pavln zanman vim hip haqdlmiid, 'do not put the feet in 
this cave', i. e. do not take a stand here. All the words of this sentence, 
in both texts, have been already explained, except S. did, or dyu, and 
the corresponding Ch. hip; this word occurs also in S. lin. 14, and in 
both places it precedes the verb, where the sense requires a prohibitive 
particle; on closer investigation it is not difficult to explain dyu and hip 
as prohibitive particles from the Semitic languages; comp. Heb. 'it is 
not, it was not', sometimes shortened to ^N, e. g. 'pi-W 'the innocent', 
Job. 22, 30., which shortening is of frequent occurrence in the language 
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of the Mishna >); in Ehiopic »K '* is prefixed to both nouns and verbs to 
denote the general negation, and may also be used as a prohibitive, e. g. 
Wqetlu nafso 'do not kill him', Gen. 37, 81.*); in the same prohibitive 
sense, the particle at occurs also in the Assyrian, e. g. at ipparkd they 
shall not be broken* 3 ). The only difference between S. dy&, Ch. hip, 
and the Semitic W is that the two former have a final u, or p, which is 
wanting in the latter. Regarding the final p in hip (where h = N), it 
is to be observed that the Ch. version employs this letter also after u in 
kal hCp (lin. 13), and lehup (lin. 14), where it appears to be a v, or w, 
pronounced after & The only way in which the final t? can be explained, 
is by taking it as the u of the original nominative, the final i u which 
we find so frequently in Pahlavi, as also in Assyrian and Arabic; this is 
not surprising, as the particle was regarded as a noun, as is clearly shown 

by the Arabic 'every one', the first part of which, % ayyu, is iden- 

tical with \v, though its meaning is originally interrogative, but the close 
connection between the interrogative pronoun and the negative particle is 
well known. Ch. haqdimfid is the same as haqdtmut in Ch. lin. 7, d 
and t being interchangeable at the end of words, as they are in the 
Pahlavi of the books; with regard to this termination see section 4. 

Lin. 13-14. S. ^312 21±> rpjf^?^ \J \l 2 

a hatyd al zak chitdki dyu shaditun, Ch. u hararyd kal ha shiti hip 
shadyu, 'and do not shoot arrows at that target 1 . All the words in this 
sentence have been already explained ; but with regard to the form of 
shadyu, it is the 3 d pers. pi. VIZ*, of the so-called perfect (first tense) in 
Chald. of the Pael tn# Ho throw, shoot'; the Iranian termination being 
here omitted. 

Lin. 14—15. S. j(~>?ol ^f>?F y b mfp¥ 2JO 2*^1 

dkhar minu hatyd ul zak chitdk ramitun, 1 after an invisible arrow has 



1) See Ewald, Lehrbuch der hebraischon Spracho, pag. 476 (Gth edition). 

2) See Dillraann, Grammatik der athiopischen Spracho, pag. 398. 

3) See Korris, Assyrian Dictionary, vol. L pag. 3. 
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been shot at this target'; Ch. mind hararyd kal hap sin I! yam-ad. 
The Ch. version does not here quite agree with S., the particle ahhar, 
'after\ being omitted; as ydmzOd corresponds to ramttnn, it must of 
course express a similar idea; it can only be taken as the pers. pi. of 
the imperfect (second tense) of the Hifil of Heh. NSC . Chahl. NEC Mo 
come, to arrive', which in Chaldee is pBO^.here it means: they have 
made an invisible arrow (or arrows) arrive at that target, i. e. hit it'. 

Lin. 16. S. ft\7 ct\l uhnan yodman hatah, Ch. khitp 

yadd hwundi, 'such wrote the hand 1 . S. vlman — P. j^j •this, lliat, 
such' (see the index, pag. 227); it is rendered by Ch. lehiip; Ic = *\ 
being in Chaldee the sign of the accusative, as well as of the dative, see 
also Ch. lin. 7. hup is hd WD 'he, that, it\ 

Having thus given a full commentary on both texts of the inscription, 
I propose the following translation of S. : 

•This is the edict of me, the Ormazd - worshipper , the divine being 
Sapor, the king of kings of Iran and non-Iran, of heavenly origin from 
God; the son of the Ormazd-worshipper, the divine being Ardeshir, the 
king of kings of Iran, of heavenly origin from God; the grandson of the 
divine being Babek, the king. As we shot this arrow, then we shot it in 
the presence of the satraps, the grandees, peers and noblemen; we put 
the foot in this cave; we threw the arrow outside that it should reach 
that target; the arrow (was) (lying beyond that (target); whither the arrow 
had been thrown, there was no place (Joint), where if a target had been 
constructed, then it (the arrow) would have been manifest (?). Afterwards 
it was ordered by us: 'an invisible target is constructed for the future (?); 
an invisible hand has written: 'do not put the foot in this cave, and do 
not shoot an arrow at this target, after an invisible arrow has been thrown 
at this target'; such wrote the hand'. 

The Ch. version contains some deviations, which have been discussed 
in the commentary. The general tenor of the inscription is easily intelli- 
gible. The king Sapor, surrounded by his grandees and noblemen, took 
his stand in the cave, on the wall of which this inscription is found, to 
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shoot an arrow at a target which was at some distance from the mouth 
of the cave; the arrow missed the target, and fell to the ground, as 
clearly appoirs from Ch. lin. 8: 'there that arrow fell\ That the king's 
arrow did not hit the mark, was perhaps regarded as auguring evil for 
him and his rule, and he could not acknowledge that he had met with 
such a disaster; hence the fiction of an invisible target, an invisible hand, 
and an invisible arrow, things which are quite in accordance with Zoro- 
astrian ideas (see above, pag. 50). It was then supposed that at Uie spot 
where the arrow fell, after missing its mark, there was an invisible target 
to receive the invisible counterpart of the visible arrow; hence it is ex- 
pressly stated that 'if at that place where the arrow was flying, a target 
had been constructed, the arrow would have hit it, in a manner visible 
to all lookers-on \ The event was made a kind of miracle by the further 
fiction, that an invisible hand had written (probably on the wall of the 
cave, on one of those tablets which have been left blank) that: nobody 
should enter this cave, or shoot arrows at a certain target. No doubt a 
target was afterwards constructed on the spot where the arrow had fallen 
to the ground, in commemoration of the event. On what occasion the 
king shot the arrow, and for what purpose, we cannot ascertain; it was 
probably some symbolical act, the arrow being supposed to bo directed at 
some enemy who was to be pierced in a mystical way. 



b) The Naksh-i Rajab inscription. 

This inscription, which comprises 31 lines, is one of the longest, and 
perhaps the best preserved of all the inscriptions. Judging from what may 
be read with some degree of certainty, its contents appear to be of a 
religious character. The sculptures close to it, represent the king receiv- 
ing, from Ormazd, a chaplet which appears to be the symbol of empire, 
possibly a crown. In the inscription itself there frequently occurs the word 
2?fp2\ kartir (lin. 1. 22. 23. 27. 29. 30. 31.) which may refer to this 
chaplet, or crown ; Thomas and West identify it with the Heb. *T\2 'crown', 

i 
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the cidaris of the Persian kings; and I cannot propose any better ex- 
planalion. The form kartir does not offer much difficulty, if we start 
from the Hebrew Piel, or Chaldee Pael, (intensive form) in which the 
root TC 'to surround', is chiefly used, and not in Qal (the unmodified 
active verb); kartir then stands for kattir, the r taking the place of the 
duplication of tire medial consonant, as is frequently the case in Chaldee, 
in the formation of the so-called quadriliterals. The date of this inscrip- 
tion is later than that of the Hajiabad inscriptions, as towards the end of 
it, there are several names of kings mentioned, Shahpiihri (Shapur), ( 
Auharmazdi (Ormazd), and two Vara lira n (Behram), whence we are 
justified in concluding that it is not older than the time of Behram II. 
(A. D. 274-291). 

As we possess only one complete transcript 1 ) of this inscription, in 
which the letters are often much distorted, and which is not sufficiently 
accurate to admit of a transliteration and translation of the whole, I shall 
confine myself here to the explanation of some words and phrases which 
seem to be readily intelligible. It is true that E. Thomas has furnished 
us with a complete transliteration of the inscription in Persian characters 2 ), 
but though valuable as a first attempt, it would be impossible to make an 
intelligible translation from it; indeed taking into consideration the evident 
inaccuracy of Flandin's transcript, any complete transliteration from it 
could not be otherwise than full of hazardous guesses, which cannot be 
substantiated by philological interpretation. E. W. West has treated the 
inscription with more caution 3 ) ; he pointed out merely those words and 
sentences which he thought might be read with some degree of certainty, 
and only ventured upon a tentative translation of the whole of the last 
six lines (2G — 31). Several words and phrases have also been explained 
by me, in my article *on the character of the Pahlavi language, with 



1) Flandin, Voyage cn Perse, vol. IV. plato 190. 

2) Karly Sassanian Inscriptions, seals and coins, pag. 34 — 37. 

3) Sassanian inscriptions explained by the Pnhlavt of the PArsfs, pag, 27—30, 
of tho separate impression (Journal of the R. As. Soc. new-series vol. IV.) 
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special reference to the Sasanian inscriptions >), but I did not venture to 
go as far as my friend has done* I shall now repeat, these explanations, • 
with some additions. 

Lin. 2. 9J27/2 vazlfaii, P. ))?))&) vazluntan (see* the index, 

pag. 230) 'to go'; the same word, but iu the form f^2l/2 vazlftnt, 
occurs in lin. 19, and also in Naksh-i Rustam ltii. U^vqzJdni would be 
in the 2 d person, but I think it must be read vazlunt (in the 3 d person), 
as 1 cannot well imagine how the 2 d person could be applied in the be- 
ginning of the inscription. 

Lin. 4-5. 92^22232 ^ftfttWl vahtshti H ddshkMi , 'para- 
dise and hell*; the same terras occur also in lin. 8. and 17—18, so there 
can be no doubt regarding the reading. 

Lin. 6. Here the following words are clear: f<X) = fif maman, 
'which, what', r*2* = fi* t J22$"? = )W ychc^dn (ijalwdn), 'it 
is, exists'. 

Lin. 10-11. rtSlCVJ J2Q.2 0*2^ J22$"? ?f>22 f? rati 

yahvdn hdmanam 0 pavan nafshman = )_£fj£}| ffipi ^H>H) K°V 

Although these words are very legible, and -easily intelligible , I cannot 
venture on translating the whole sentence to which they belong, as the 
preceding and following words cannot be recognised; rati is the Zand 
ratu 'chief, head', and rati yahvun hdmanam is 'I have been the head*; 
u pavan nafshman is 'and for myself, as regards myself*; for nafsh- 
man see the index, pag. 164. 

Lin. 11—12. OpTLI* et[S *>3*)2 Or*2* £22^9 yahvun 

hdmanam d* madam zanman (va)hishti — £y u£) ■£i£V w W))H5 
tSOO i M have been, and on this paradise'. In the text there is only 
hishti, but as the word vahtshti frequently occurs in this inscription, I 
think that the initial 2 va has been omitted by the transcriber. The 



1) Sitzungsberichte der Kgl. baicrischen Akademie der WissenBOhaften, for 
Feb. 1869, pag. 9 of tho separate impression. 
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words which precede ydhvdn htimanam, may be read ?2(^(~> T>S U 
taltto, and the meaning would be 'I have been the third; this appears 
to be confirmed by lin. 12-13: pplS"? Olp *1 OpoSp^L 
shatUtt V terc yahvtint, H possessed two rules (ruling powers)'; terc is 
evidently Hwo\ ) representing r. 

Lin. 13. Qftl? [22^0 o\ U yahvtin hamanam = ^ 
ffip <l have been\ (~>jf?0*? ^D2k> [^)J^ J02 a min ydzddn 
dmak (hamak) yahmatunt, 'and all have come from God\ The most 
illegible word in the sentence is ydzddn, but I doubt if the characters 
can be read otherwise; the ^1 d in the first syllable is no great difficulty, 
as the word is written ydztan in the Clu version of the Hajiabad inscrip- 
tion. The O in j?j(?0^9 is distorted in Fiandin's transcript, but there 
can be little doubt about the correctness of my reading, as we And the 
same word very clearly written with K> in lin. 21. The whole sentence 
would run thus, in the Pahlavi of the books: Wttf£0 $ Sf&S* fi) 
ft men yazddn hamak yahmtdnt (jdmttint). 

Lin. 14. j2S*22tP J 2C *" V zak P avan yazddn ya- 

ma&hkhiln. The first three words are well known from the Pahlavi texts; 
but the last, yamashkhOn which is a verb (3 d pers. sing.), is not men- 
tioned in the list of verbs in the Pahlavi-Pazand Glossary, nor have I met 
with it in any Pahlavi book , so far as I am aware ; there can be no doubt 
as to the correctness of the reading, as the word occurs again in lin. 23. 
Its meaning can only be guessed at, as the Chald. nitfp I. 'to measure'. 
II. Ho anoint', is not applicable to the sense of either of the passages; it 
appears to mean 'to obtain, receive', and I suppose it is a corruption of 
a quadriliteral verb (comp. Syr. ^ms^ Ho impoverish'), the full form of 
which may have been mashkakh, in which case it might be traced to 
Chald. !"Dtf, Afel rot?N Ho find, obtain' (comp. ashkahunatan in the 
index, pag. 73). The whole sentence I translate by: Hie obtains (obtained) 
this through God'. 

Lin. 14-15. J22S"? 2?iJ 9{V>^2 fyl*! r*Of>2 
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fj tamman lubdn (rdbdn) Idtl (rdti) tl Idstl (rdati) dyti yahvftn, 'and 
there shall not be the soul of the liberal and righteous (man)'. Ttie 
sense is clear, and all the words occur also in the Pahlavi of the books, 
except %d, regarding which see pag. 62. X>}X)2 fi madam can be 
clearly read in lin. 15, as it has been also in lin. 12. 

Lin. 18—19. 02^2)2 ?f>?^ 0{\22.0<?2 vahishti diti ti 
dtokh&i = )YUQ)>s J^OO*) ' tnere is a Paradise and a hell'. 

2fi) fpp!lj2 Ifp21l¥2 *l2 ^^>)2 o\ J2JCP OpO^i 

02^212) y o\ \^ atti ycmanfoi kalH li ft dagldkh 
ul vahtshti vazlunt minxi bachak U zak HI dushkhui ramttun, 'some 
one says: I have read that the pious (works) go to heaven (but) my 
spiritual sins are thrown into hell'. There can be hardly any doubt of 
the general meaning of this sentence; the word which I have read ye- 
maniin, is not very legible in Flandin's copy, where the first three letters 
^00 y m n are clear enough, but the last two are much distorted, 
though they can hardly represent anything but J2 tin, especially as the 
phrase S))W ^yi dU yemanftnad, 'some one says', is very frequently 
used in the Pahlavi books. Kalit U would be, in common Pahlavi, 
S terttunt /c, 'I have read, or called', comp. Chald. Nip; the 

termination ftn y tint, which is usually added to the Semitic verbs, in Sa- 
sanian Pahlavi, is here omitted, as it is in Chaldaoo-Pahlavi (comp. shadtt 
for 8hadrfun). Dagldkh can only be traced to the Zand dangra, 'pious, 
virtuous', and must refer to works, as appears from the following sen- 
tences; bachak is Pers. *y? 'crime, sin'. 

Lin. 19-20. ^2j (A\ 03*)2 r*2* £>Jj C±\\ 2J&2 

P^P^S*) ft mind kalp kalt hdman ft madam kalp kail bar sazitunt, 
'and (if) the spiritual (good) works have been done, and the fruit for 
the work done goes forth'. Kalp (karp) is the well known Pahlavi word 
karfak Kij5"; the final ak is here omitted, which may be a mistake 
of the copyist; as the following word kart begins with the same letter fa, 
and he may have written it once, instead of twice. The last letter of 
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madam is indistinct, but it can hardly be anything but 0, especially as 
the preposition madam is wanted to complete the sense; bar is Pers. *j 
'fruit'; sazttunt is the sazituntan, Mo go', of the books, 

see the index, pag. 206. 

Liu. 20-21. ?3J2(V^J rtta 22Q.^I f>j2f*OS , 9 et\> f>0?^2 

tidimat yadman yahmatant dp ash iVman dstundi, 'and whatever hand 

came forth, he saw it\ The last letter of et\> is indistinct, looking like 

, but there exists no such word as yadap; dimat is 'which, 

how 1 , generally read admat; yahmatftnt, 'he came', is idenlical with 

<?))^£fj. see the index, pag. 133; dpash with as before explained; 

Cdman, 'it, him', with see the index, pag. 227; dsttindi, 'he saw 1 , 
with )^))^oi3At dsttintu. 

Lin. 21—22. J2j^>0^ 2?fp2\ o\ J2>?^ (^2^0*? OJO 
?f>22.Q.J ^Fai* b rt}; OQ.^ yahmatimt 

chigun U kartir yahmatun dpam zanman ndmak HI hhdchdldn {khsha- 
tardardn?) nipishtt, 'from me it came; how the crown has come to me, 
(on this event) I have written this letter to the satraps 1 . The most illeg- 
ible word is khdchaldn, which can be only a corruption of some better 
known word, I suspect khshatardardn; the second character can also be 
read 22. , in which case the word begins with khsh. All the words, ex- 
cept kartir (before explained), occur in the Pahlavi of the books; chtg&n, 
'how 1 , is ndmak is &*U 'book, letter 1 ; nipishtt is ou^j 

'written 1 . 

Lin. 22-23. JO ^2/2^ OJ \fi> 2?p2\ o\ rtX) \->±t 

22 dik maman It kartir manak zi duzuni min 
shataldardn yamashkhun, 'that as regards me, I received a diadem as 
a symbol (?) of increase (increasing power) from the satraps 1 . Although 
the characters are legiblo enough , the translation of the passage is diffi- 
cult; maman U, 'concerning me', i. e. I ; manak may be traced to man 
•to think', here it appears to mean a token of remembrance, or a symbol; 
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avzHnl is Pers. 'increase', and is well known from the Pahlavi . 

books; the verbal form afzut, 'may he grow, or increase', is used on 
coins (see pag. 8); regarding yammhkhun, see nag. 68. 

Lin. 24. rtliq-J 29j3 00-^ 320?^ ?^22.S'f>ijq. 

pdtakhshatli hathndd tipam dabir nafshman. The sentences are in- 
complete, as neither Hie preceding, nor the following, words are legible 
in the transcript, l'dtakhxhatli is the modern Persian ^l^b 'supreme 
rule'; the same word occurs also in lin. 25 and 20, and frequently in 
the Naksh-i Rnstam inscription '), lin. 12. 18. 32, and in lin. 5. 7. in the 
form ^fUlS^^JQ. pdtahhsliatrt ; it is there often found with the 
verb hull mud, as it is here; hatimiul is NWl^^O* dltmuntan (see in- 
dex, pag. 76) which is explained by anbeshtan, anbdshtan, 'to nil'. In 
the index 1 compared it with Heb. CBN 'to stop, shut', before I knew of 
ils occurrence in the inscriptions; as its initial letter is A, or kh, in 
all the four passages in which it is found, lin. 24. hatimud, Naksh-i 
Rustam lin. 5. hathmm, 18. hatimund, and 32. hatimttnt, (which forms 
represent the 3 d pers. sing, of the present tense, or the past participle) 
the derivation proposed in the index cannot be correct, nor would it give 
any adequate sense; the word must be a llifil of the root CBF) 'to be 
complete', which in Hebrew is cnn 'to complete, to. finish 1 ; in the in- 
finitive a suffix is joined to it, and there even occurs the form DTin 
(Isaiah 33, 1. IpTlu? <un *hj finishing') which exactly agrees with 
£MO')jp¥ hatimun; in connection with pdtakhshatri , it must mean 
'the supreme power is made complete', i. e. it has been obtained. The 
next word dpam is T, being composed of dp + m, see above 
pag. 51; dabir is Pers. ^ajj 'a writer'; nafshman is (see in- 

dex, pag. 164.) 

Lin. 25. £j?f>p 2*jflU02 ?lf>22yf*lQ. pdtakhshatli a 
mdtdn yektibiin; so the characters read. PdtakhshatU is already ex- 
plained: yekttbun is Jj^jy^^ . Chald. 3T}3 Mo write'; 2 or r, be- 

1) See Flandin, Voyage en Per>e, vol. IV. pi. 181. 
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fore mdtdn cannot be explained, and is probably a mistake, as 'and' is 
not suited to the meaning of the passage; the correct reading is suggested 

bv lin. 26. where pdtakhshatli is followed by the word 

^J\?fl^HD mdtikdn (Flandin's transcript gives 3 instead of \ % but these 
two letters are frequently confounded by him) which is )y&§#$ mddiydn, 
'history, tale' (see the index, pag. 157). If we read pdtakhshatli md- 
tikdn yektibftn, we can translate it by 'he writes the history of the em- 
pire (or emperor)'. 

Lin. 2G-27. t*fil9Z\1 tyjpW ^V>^i J2*AI 

K)rt2¥ 2?fpi\ Vrtp dkharaz ndmaki khazttunt dik ye- 

karitunt dik dnmanach karti(r) h&manam, 'after he had seon the 
letter, he then exclaimed, 'I have done this'; dkhar is Ij^y 'after'; 
khazitunt is ^n^i^u 'to see*; yekaritunt (in Flandin's transcript 

there is again 3 instead of \) is evidently karitdntan, 'to call, 

read'; the initial y is remarkable, as this word is generally used in Pah- 
lavi without this prefix. The meaning of dnmanach is not clear; it ap- 
pears to be a demonstrative pronoun, comp. Syr. dntl in Chaldieo- 
Pihlavi; ach being the Pahlavi suffix (O^'also 1 but often used merely to 
emphasize the word to which it is added. Instead of kartir % we should 
l ead karti. 

Lin. 27-28. f>Q.2>0 02?fn*i U\\x) ?2*2q.*22 

VctlS* X)22 fpc±2<?1±}2 Shahpdhri malkdn malkd kar- 

tiram magtipat (i diharpat ttilm kalti hdmanam. It is not easy to 
ascertain the general sense of this passage, although there is little diffi- 
culty in reading the transcript, and we know most of the words, which 
are also repeated in the two following sentences; but the interpretation 
of the two words 029(^2^ and 022, or 022, is perplexing. If the 
transcript be correct, the first of these may be read kitrum, kitdram, 
or kitsham, but I should be at a loss to etymologize any of these read- 
ings, and an emendation is necessary for obtaining an intelligible translation. 
The simplest change is to read kartiram, as kartir occurs frequently in 
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the inscription, and O m is the pronominal suffix of the 1»* person sing- 
ular. In lin. 29. karttr is followed by xt Atiharmazdi, in lin. 30. by 
zi btikht-lubdn Varahrdn ii Auhormazdi t and in lin. 31. by ziam Shah..; 
it is thus twice followed by names of kings (first by Hormazd and then 
by Behram and Hormazd), once by the pronoun 'my', and once by the 
same with the name of Shahpuhri. As Hormazd and Behram are called 
(lin. 29) Shahpdhrkan, i. e. descendants of Shahpuhr (Shapur, or Sapor), 
the Shahpuhr who is mentioned in lin. 27, must be their predecessor, and 
the Varahran who (in lin. 30) is called Varahrdnkan, i. e. son of Behram, 
must be the second Behram, and his is the latest royal name which oc- 
curs here. Thus the kings from Shapur I. to Behram II. are mentioned 
in their regular succession, viz. Shapur I. A. D. 238 — 2G9, Hormazd I. 
269 — 271, Behram I. 271—274 and Behram II. 274 -291. The word 
kartiram is followed by magOpat ft diharpat J?i2m, but in lin. 29 and 
30, there is only magupat RCtm after the royal name; diharpat is clearly 



Vgk* 'herbad', Z. acthrapaiii, and occurs also in the Pai Knit inscrip- 
tion 2, 1, and in that of Naksh-i Rustam lin. 8; magupat is ^Qff 
'mobed', it occurs thrice here and also in N. R. lin. 33. These words 
are always followed here by £22 Rum, or 0^2. sham; it is difficult 
to decide which reading is correct; if we read sham, 'name\ it means, 
in connection with the following kalti hilmanam, 'I have made a name', 
i. e. I have called, but in this case the name of the king should be in the 
dative case; the dative particle however does not occur, and therefore 
this interpretation is doubtful. If we read Rtim, the meaning would be: 
1 have made such and such a king mobed of Rum ; but can this statement 
be accounted for? It might refer to the victory of Shapur I. over the 
Roman emperor Valerian, who was made prisoner by the Persian king; 
and as the Roman emperor was Pontifex Maximus, it is not impossible 
that Shapur may have assumed this title of the vanquished emperor, which 
was afterwards inherited by his successors, Hormazd and the two Behrams. 
There remains still one difficulty, viz. the word kartiram. As I take 
kartir as 'crown' (see pag. 65), the whole sentence may be thus trans- 
lated: 'I have made Shapur the king of kings, my crown, the high-priest 
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of Rum". The speaker is no doubt Ahura-mazda who is presenting the 
ddarisio king Shapur; 'my crown' must mean 'my representative, sover- 
eign in my stead'. God himself had invested him with sovereign power, 
not only over Persia, but even' over Rome whose emperor he had van- 
quished. This sovereignly was inherited by his successors, Hormazd and 
the two Behrams; hence the crown is called, in the following lines, no 
longer '-my crown', but 'the crown of Hormazd', or that 'of Behram'. 

Lin. 28-29. {^0 ^O J^O 93/02*2^2 

f~>Q.2>0 ?3/02*2>J OS 20^2\ ^2^2q.^22 OJ 

X)rtl<y 022 u Auharmazdi malkdn malkd d Valahldn 

malkdn malkd zi Shahpuhrkan kartir zi Aufiarmazdi mag&pat Mm 
kalti hQmanam; 'I made Hormazd king of kings, and Behram king of 
kings, the descendants of Shapur, (and) the crown of Hormazd, high-priest 
of Rain'. The word zi occurs frequently in the inscriptions (see lin. 23. 
27. 30. Pai Kali 1, 3. 3, 2. 8, 3. 19, 2. 3. 4. Naksh-i Rustam lin. 4. 8. 
10. 17. 31. etc.) and is the relative pronoun corresponding to sS in the 
books. Shahp&hrkan can hardly express any thing else but descendant 
of Shapur, though the form ought to be Shahpdhrdn. 

Lin. 29-31. VpMl J^O ^1^22 

022 (~>q.2>0 ^3/02^2^2 ^2} f^2) V 

QrtlV tf Valahldn malkdn.. . . zi Valahldnah kartir zi bukht-lubdn 
Valahldn ti Afiharmazdi magupat RUm kalti humanam-, 'I have made 
Behram (king of) kings, the son of Behrain, (and) the crown of the de- 
ceased Behram and Hormazd, high -priest of Rum'. Valahldnah stands 
probably for Valahldnakan, or Valahldndn; comp. Shahpuhrkan. The 
expression bukht-ldbdn (rubdn) occurs also in N. R. lin. 33; it cor- 
responds, in meaning, to the i^O))** anfahak-rubdn of the books, 
an epithet which is applied to a deceased person, and means 'one whose 
soul is safe, or without injury'; bukht means 'purified, liberated', comp. 
Pazand bokhtan, 'to purify', Z buj, 'to clean, purify'. 

Lin. 31. is loo much mutilated to admit of translation; the words 
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Opn^ nipUhti and ?}f>*2j btlkhtaki are legible enough; the 
former means 'written', or 'writing 1 ; the latter is the abstract of bfihht, 
and may mean 'purification , liberation'; the following word may be read 
2p3 dind = ))u 'religion', but this is not certain. 

• 

c) The remaining Pahlavi inscriptions. 

The HajtebAd and Naksh-i Rajab inscriptions are the most important 
of all those which are extant, for philological purposes, as they are of 
some length and well preserved. It is true, the Naksh-i Rustam and 
Pdi-Kuli inscriptions are more extensive, but we know them only in such 
a mutilated and fragmentary form, that it is hardly possible to venture 
upon the translation of a whole sentence. While the remaining inscrip- 
tions are too short to be now of much interest, as they contain nothing 
but names and titles which are already known. I shall therefore confine 
myself here to remarks upon such words in the longer inscriptions, as 
can be read with some degree of certainly; some of them have been al- 
ready quoted, as collateral proofs, in the explanation of the preceding 
inscription. 

The longest of all the known Pahlavi inscriptions, appears to be that 
of Naksh-i Rustam which comprises 70 lines, none of them, however, 
complete »)• U > s illustrated by a bas-relief*) representing the king crowned 
and on horseback, holding one of his enemies bound and standing at his 
horse's head, while another is on one knee in a suppliant altitude; behind 
the horse is the inscription, and above it appear the head and shoulders 
of an attendant, with arm and fore-finger uplifted, as if calling attention, 
and standing as it were behind a wall on which the writing is inscribed; 
he may be a scribe, and the prisoners are probably Romans. 

The dale of the inscription cannot be exactly ascertained. Three 
names occur with the royal title, viz. Shahp&hri (lin. 1. 2. 6.), Atihar- 



1) 8ee Flandin, Voyage en Perse, vol. IV. pi. 181 and 181-bis. 

2) Ibid. pi. 186. 
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mazdi (lin. 9) and Valahldn (lin. 40), who apparently represent the 
second, third and fourth kings of the Sasanian dynasty. As Valahldn = 
Behrdm is also mentioned in lin. 33, though without a legible title, but 
with the epithet bukht-lubdn, i. e. deceased (see pag. 74), we may con- 
clude that the inscription is later than the reign of Behrim I., and may 
date from the end of the 3 d century A. D., like the Naksh-i Rajab inscrip- 
tion. Both are alike in style, and show a rather marked difference from 
the Sasanian version of the Hajiabad inscription, as they use the Iranian 
verbal terminations m and t, which are wanting in the latter. 

Lin. 1. frOl*? ^\X)^\2^2 tf hH-kdmakt havitan (havitun); 

hH-kdmaki is evidently -^^jjw 'good desire'; havitun (here and in 
lin. 2) is from the same root as yahvun, viz. Njq 'to be'; it should 
probably be read havitun (coinp. shadHun) and is formed in the same 
way as other verbs derived from Semitic roots in n'^. 



u Sha(h)pHh(rt) malkdn malkd kalti havitun-, 'and ShApur was made 
king of kings'. 



kdlt; 'on the desire of the mobeds\ The first and last words are quite 
clear and unmislakeable ; the fourth character of the second word is in- 
distinct, but it is most probably a distorted Q- p; Hie omission of the 
in the plural termination is unusual, but it may be a mistake of the 
transcriber. 

Some more words, and even a whole phrase, have been explained 
by E. W. West, in his paper mentioned above; but as the lines are much 
mutilated, 1 refrain from any further remarks. 

The Pai-Kuli inscriptions would afford even more interest than that 
of Naksh-i Rustam, if they were only available in a more connected form. 
They consist of thirty- two small fragments, twenty- two of them being in 
the Sasanian, and ten in the Chaldaeo - Pahlavi character. They were 
discovered and copied for the first time (in 1844) by Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
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who permitted E. Thomas to publish them, in his 'Early Sasanian Inscrip- 
tions', with some explanatory remarks. The Sasanian - Pahlavi fragments 
are printed by him in the Pahlavi type of the books, with two or three 
additional characters, and the Chaldajo- Pahlavi in Hebrew type; but an 
accurate fac-simile of the original copies would have been preferred by 
decipherers. From a note, by the discoverer, appended to the publication, 
we learn that the stones on which the inscriptions were found, seemed to 
have belonged to the eastern wall of an ancient fire-temple which crowned 
the summit of a hill, near the Persian and Turkish frontier and not far 
from Sulimanieh. 

The date of the inscription, to which these fragments belonged, 
cannot be exactly ascertained. Two names occur with the royal title, viz. 
Artakhshatr malkdn malkd (1, 2.) and Shahtptthar malkd (25, 6.); 
whence we must conclude that the inscription cannot be anterior to the 
time of Shapur I.; there is also the name A&harmazdi to be met with 
(11, 3.), but without the royal title; we cannot, therefore, be certain 
whether it refers to Hormazd, the successor of Shapur, or not. I am 
rather inclined to assign, to this inscription, a later date than that of 
Shapur I., as we find at least one instance of an Iranian termination added 
to a Semitic verb, which is never the case in the Sasanian version of the 
Hajiabad inscription; this is the word ("^222^9 yakhshdnt (7, 5.) pro- 
bably standing for fylW? yakhsfait = ^1)0-0 ' l,e ,,ad,; 1,1 olher 
cases the terminations are not used, corap. ^2)^2 vdkhdvtn (3, 5.) = 
WW vdgOnt, 'he seized, took'; J22^? yahvun (17, 5. 18, 2.) = 
?)\Yb yehevdtti, 'it is'; rt2^ human (22, 1.) ^ is also used 

without a suffix. But the inscription is probably older than those of Naksh-i 
Rustam and Naksh-i Rajab, as they exhibit the addition of the Iranian 

■ 

suffixes to nearly all the Semitic verbs; its date may therefore be in the 
period between Shapur I. and Behram II. 

It is very difficult to discover even the general nature of the inscrip- 
tion. It appears to have been a historical record, as difTerent nations and 
countries are mentioned in it; thus, we have ?^2ijq. (3, 4.) = 
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Pdrst, 'a Persian*, or (as the final k is wanting) 'Persia'; lljpVL p2?±) 
(1, 3. 6, 5.) Airdn shatrt, Wil (m* (27, 2. 32, 4.) = yJbu 
Airdn shatru, j+A Jt^f 'the Iranian country'; ±)\\x) p\*> (5, 3.) 
Sakdn rnalkd , 'the king of the Sakas', who were probably the inhab- 
itants of Sejestaff, the Sakastene of the Greeks; ^Jjio ^29|^ (7, 3.) 
Abirdn mailed, 'the, king of the Abirs', who were very likely the 
Abhtras, at the moulh of the Indus; p]2±)C± 2 pph} 

(15, 3.) DMdn fJ Pdrddn malkd, 'king of the Durds (probably Kards, 
3 being written for \) and of the Pandas'; piD nrtN (32,2.) dtar SQrin, 
•the country of the Syrians'; DINE) (32, 3.) Pdrs, 'Persia'; 11DN (32, 3.) 
Astir, 'Assyria'; WW (32,4.) Armtnar, 'Armenia', 

Besides the royal title, several others occur; thus, we find ^(^2j 
(8, 4.) barbttd, 'chief, general' (for its etymology, see pag. 53); TTWH 21 
(24,2.) rob khshatr, 'the head of the country'; fpc±2¥ (2, 1.) (df)harpat, 

(Xjye 'a priest of the lowest grade, a herbad; ^C^2>l^ (9,3.6. 18,3.) 
halgfipat, or khargapat, the name of a dignity no longer known. Of 

great interest is the word (15.4.) zftlddacht, in which hardly 

any other name can be recognised than that of Zaradutht, 'Zoroaster' 
the substitution of f for 22 is not surprising, as in the Chaldieo-Pahlavi, 
ch is frequently replaced by sh, comp. shihar for chitri. This name is 
preceded by the words OJ f>3^J bagdat zi; bagdat can hardly be 
anything else but the Zand bago-ddta, 'created by God'. 

Of the other words which may be identified in the inscription , the 
following are the most interesting : Aharmani tl shfddn (3, 2.) 'Ahrfman 
and the devils' (jH)-O0» see index, pag. 209); shapil (1, 5.) = 
'good'; nap8hman (14, 3. 26, 2.) = J^eJH and benapshman (15, 5.) 
= J^fcjjj 'himself, own'. In the Chaldteo - Pahlavi portion, we meet 
with yehut (25, 5.) = yahvtln (see pag. 59), haqdimd (26, 3.; see pag. 55), 
and havtndi (27, 5.; see pag. 59—60). 

All the other Sasanian inscriptions, which are known, are either loo 
much mutilated, or too short (containing nothing but names and titles) 
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to be now of any value for judging of the character of the Pahlavi lan- 
guage; I therefore confine myself to enumerating them. There are two 
short inscriptions of Ardeshir Bdbegdn (A. D. 226 — 238) at Naksh-i 
Ruslam, in three languages (Flandin, vol. IV. pi. 181 Ur ); the Greek and 
Sasanian texts of one of them have been given in full, on pag. 4; each 
of them has, besides the Sasanian text, a Chaldaeo- Pahlavi and a Greek 
version. There is also a short inscription of Shajair I. (A. p. 238—269) 
in three languages, at Naksh-i Rajab (Flandin, vol. IV. pi. 190); besides 
two inscriptions at Tak-i Bustan, near Kirmanshah, which are in Sasanian 
Pahlavi only, one of Shapur II. (A. D. 310—381) and the other of Shapur 
III. (A. D. 385 — 390), and which were deciphered by Sylvestre de Sacy 
(see pag. 5); an inscription of Narses, ?S^2J Narsahi^ (A. D. 291 — 
300) at Shahpur (Flandin, pi. 45); and two inscriptions of Shapur II. and 
Shapiir III. at Persepolis, of which the copies made by Sir W. Ousel ey 
(Travels, vol. II. pi. 42) are only partially legible ')• 

Besides the Sasanian inscriptions found in Persia (of which more 
might be discovered if they were systematically sought for), there are 
some Pahlavi inscriptions in India, of a later dale, which deserve a 
passing notice. 

In the caves of Kanheri, near Bombay, five inscriptions in the 
Pahlavi character have been found, and fac-similes of them were published 
in the Zarlosht-i Abhydsa (1866, pag. 98 and 146), a Guzerati journal, 
edited by Khursedji Ruslemji Cama, and devoted to the discussion 
of subjects bearing on the Zoroastrian religion and Iranian languages; 
attempts were also made at deciphering these inscriptions, in the same 
journal (pag. 100—103, 146—164 and 209—217). Two of them had been 
transcribed by E. W. West, who furnished the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society with copies of them, and pointed out the existence 
of a third which is illegible; the other two were discovered by Bhau 
Daji. They are all dated, but it is difficult to decipher some of the 



1) All these Inscriptions will be found in E. Thomas's 'Early Sasanian In- 
scriptions'. 
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numerals; the first figures, in each date, are clearly the number 
300, but the tens and units which follo.w the hundreds, are not very 
legible, and can be differently interpreted. The date in No. I. is pro- 
l.ably 364 Yazdagird (A. D.--995); in No. 3. are the words SSm 



'the year 3iR> (A. D. 1021) of Yazdagird the king 1 , the name of this last 
Iranian king being abbreviated >)• Three or the inscriptions record the 
names of Parsis who visited the caves in the latter part of the 10 th and 
beginning of the 11 th century. The characters resemble very closely, in 
shape, those used in the oldest extant MSS. which belong to the 14 ,h 
century. And the language is identical with that of the books; comp. 
No. I. lin. 3—4: s^y* $»)^00 VJO fif *1 ' lnev came to this place'; 
in lin. 13. there is the name -u^yoyj llormazd\ written in the same 
way as in the books. 



Of more interest is a Pahlavi inscription found on a copper plate in 
the south of India. It forms part of a grant which records the rights and 



graved on six copper plates, five of which contain, in old Tamil characters, 
the grant made by an ancient king, to the Christian congregation of his 
country ; the sixth contains the names of the witnesses, in three different 
characters and languages, none of them Indian, viz. eleven names in the 
Kufic character and Arabic language, ten in the Sasanian Pahlavi character 
and language, and four in the Hebrew (Chaldffo- Pahlavi?) character and 
the Persian language. Facsimiles of the whole inscription on the six plates, 
were published in the 7 th volume of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety of Great Britain (pag. 343) ; its date cannot be ascertained until the 
inscription shall have been deciphered, but we shall not be far wrong if 
we assume it to belong to the 9 th century *). 

1) In the MSS. it is generally written ^ ^ (as in the colophon to a fine 
copy of the Yasna with Pahlavi translation in my po^etsion) and this is frequently 
read shakant, but this is wrong, as it is followed by malkdn malkd; it should be 
read yajdakart which it a corruption of yatddkirt. 

2) See the Memoir of the Primitive Church of Malayala, or of the 8yrian 




privileges of the early Christians on the Malabar coast. The grant is en- 
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Each attestation in the Sasanian Pahlav! is introduced by the words 
S YfifG mtnuku H t then follows the name in full, succeeded each time 
by the phrase ffyi potash gokds human am, *l am 

witness to it'; which language is identical with that of the books. As 
regards mintiku , it can only be taken as a title which is attributed to 
every witness, and which contains the 1^0 mind, 'spirit', of the early 

Sasanian inscriptions; S which follows, is o\ «P; and the whole means 
'the spirit of me, my spirit', i. e. I myself; mind always signifying the 
invisible counterpart of anything visible on this earth (see above, pag. 50) ; 
for gokds, 'wjtness\ see the index, pag. 121. The names are difficult to 
read, and do not look like common Parsi names, nor are they Christian; 
in lin. 13, ju^^j •Ormazd' is clearly legible, which indicates a true 
Parsi name. E. W. West has made an attempt at reading almost all the 
names, but as they are neither legibly written, nor familiar to us, I do 
not think it safe to venture on an explanation of them. The shape of the 
letters is nearly the same as in the books, and the compound characters 
are employed throughout. 

Regarding the signatures in the Hebrew chancier, which have been 
all read by E. W. West, in his paper on the Sasanian inscriptions, the 
names *>bv pn Hasan 'All, torro Mtktdil (Michael) and BTOK Abra- 
ham are pretty clear. Each signature is introduced by the phrase p pj 5T1 
hak-gun kun, which is translaled by E. W. West as 'the truth-speaking- 
<!oer\ To this interpretation, which appears somewhat artificial, I cannot 
give my full assent; I quite agree with taking kun as identical with the 
Persian ji" 'making, doing*, in fine compositorum ; but gun cannot be 
taken in the sense of 'speaking 1 , as this would be gu alone, but not gun; 

besides, I doubt if the Arabic word {J*» 'truth* were used at so early a 
time in Persian. 1 am however, unable to offer any satisfactory explana- 
tion; I take hak as identical with the Chaldee Tjn 'this', and pdn as the 
Persian 'manner, mode, way'; the whole would thus mean: 'doing 



Christians of the Apostle Thomas, by Charles 8wanston, in the Journal of the 
Roy. A*. Soc. toI. L pag. 177. 

1 
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in this manner', i. e. hereby (by the signature which follows). Each 
signature is followed by the words DH13 badish guvaham, 'I am 
witness to it'; badish is equivalent to patash in the Sasanian signatures, 

and guvaham to gdkas hthnanam; guvah being Pers. alji> 4 testimony, 
a witness 1 , and the suffix am is * I am'. These readings show that the 
writers did not use the Hebrew language ; for the language here is clearly 
Persian, but in a form which closely approaches to the so-called Chaldaeo- 
Pahlavi which appears, from this document, to have been still in use in 
the 9 th century, among certain classes of the inhabitants of Persia. For 
all those who signed the grant as witnesses, seem to have come from 
Persia and Arabia, and were probably emigrants. 



4. On the character of the Pahlavi languages. 

From the preceding section any reader, who is somewhat acquainted 
with Pahlavi, will readily perceive that the language of the Sasanian in- 
scriptions does not materially differ from that of the books, and that since 
the close of the 3 d century, the former may even be considered as identi- 
cal with the latter. There is not much difference observable between the 
Sasanian version of the Hajiabad inscription, and the language of the later 
inscriptions and books; but this difference is of great importance, as it 
enables us to judge of the true character of the Pahlavi language. I shall 
therefore proceed to point out all those differences which bear materially 
on the subject, by summing up the results of the preceding investigation 
and enlarging on them. 

a) The principal difference consists in the fact, that the Iranian 
verbal terminations, such as t . d (in the 3 d person), are wanting (in connec- 
tion with the Semitic verbs) throughout the Sasanian version of the Hajiabad 
inscription , though there would have been occasion to employ them ; 
whilst they are used throughout the Pahlavi of the books. This inscription 
belongs to the reign of Shapur I., and consequently to about the middle 
of the 3 d century A. D. In the Pai Kuli inscription, which follows next 
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in age (belonging probably to the reign of Hormazd I. the successor of 
Shipur I.), the Iranian terminations are also wanting in most cases, being 
only occasionally added. Id the Naksh-i Rustam aud Naksh-i Rajab in- 
scriptions, which date from Ihe.end of the 3 d century, we find the verbal 
terminations m, t, d frequently added, though in about as many instances . 
omitted. This omission is constant in the case of J22$"? yahvdn, to 
which no termination has been found joined; the forms <?))Y*$ yahvdnt, 
^)>*0 yahvfinad being thus entirely excluded from the inscriptions; while 
on the other hand yahvtin is never found in the books, except 
perhaps in the sense of an imperative; in none of the sentences, in which 
yahvOn occurs in the inscriptions, can it be taken as an imperative, but 
only as a third person, or past participle. Similarly, the characteristic of 
the 3 d person, d t or t (which appear to be used indifferently) is always 
wanting, in the inscriptions, in the case of rtl^ human; whereas in 
the books, S d is always added, forming but in the first person, 

O tn is added, just as $ m is in the books. 

b) In the Hajiabad inscription, no Iranian suffix is added to a particle, 
as is the case in the later inscriptions and throughout the books. There 
are two instances in which a suffix is used after a particle, in H., viz. 
dpan and ddinan (see pag. 51. 53); but an is clearly the Semitic suffix 
of the 1 st pers. plur., and corresponds to mdn = <jlo in the Pahlavi of 
the books, so that = pifcy, and [p]^ = h^JO*' ,n lne 

Naksh-i Rustam, Pai Kuli and Naksh-i Rajab inscriptions, there are dpam 
= £$y t and dpash = -\jty , by which the personal pronouns of the 
I* and 3 d persons singular are expressed. 

cj The final j u of the Pahlavi books, is wanting throughout the 
Sasanian inscriptions of the 3 d century, but it is found on the coins of 
the 6 th century, e. g. in = *>^it- In the early inscriptions, 

O x is found in place of ) u, as in N. Raj. we have kalH h&manam = 
)^ kartu h&manam, see pag. 72. 

d) No clear trace of the idhdfat is to be found in the Sasanian 
inscriptions, whereas it is always employed in the books. The final f, 
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which frequently occur*, never represents the Persian idhdfat. According 
to the rules prevailing in Pazand and Persian, the idhdfat would be un- 
mistakeably necessary before Air an, in the phrase : malkdn malkd Airdn 
d Anirdn, 'the king of kings of Iran and An'ran"; also in barman 
mazdayam, 'the son of the Hormazd- worshipper \ and in napt bagi 
Pdpakt, Uhe grandson of the divine being Papak', (all from the UajMbid 
inscription) the idhdfat would be necessary, but does not exist, for the 
i in napt, in the last phrase, is a common termination where no idhdfat 
is requisite, as in the words bagi Pdpaki and Shahpuhri, in the same 
inscription. 

t) The termination 8nn > 6ftAn, which is so frequent in the 
Pahlavi of the books, has not yet been discovered in the inscriptions. 

Whilst the differences between the Sasanian Pahlavi and that of the 
books, are comparatively trilling, it is not so with the Chaldaeo- Pahlavi. 
It is true that this language also stands near to that of the books, but it 
cannot be shown to be in any way identical with the latter, as has been 
the case with Sasanian Pahlavi since the end of the 3 d century. It had, 
no doubt, a similar origin; but there are nevertheless differences observ- 
able not only in the use of words, but also in the forms; the most note- 
worthy of these deviations, both from the Sasanian Pahlavi and from that 
of the books, I shall now proceed to point out. 

a) Nouns. The nouns in ft man = fi, which are so frequent 
in the Sasanian Pahlavi and in the books, are much more rare in the 
Chaldaco-Pahlavi; thus we have yadd instead of rty) yadman = , 

nagarin instead of ragalman — and bart instead of 

rt2j barman =j£jj; but the termination man is preserved in zanman 
= rt^S = £f 'this', and also occurs in qadmaiman and panman 
which have not been found in Sasanian Pahlavi and the books. The plural 
is formed both in in and dn. whilst in S. P. and the MSS. only the form 

in dn is used; e.g.malkin, S. P. J^io malkdn; khshatardar'ui, S. P. 
shataldaldn; and nagarin, 'feet*; also rabdn and barbitdn. The idhd- 
fat seems to be wanting in the same cases as in S. P. ; but the i in bari 
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might be explained as such, if we did not find the phrase barf le-bari 
for 'grandson', in the Chaldaeo- version of the short tri- lingual inscription 
of Naksh-i Rajab (see Flandin, Voy. en Perse, vol. 4. pi. 190), where the 
first S would be superfluous as an idhdfat. Somewhat remarkable is the 
insertion of i after the first part of a compound noun, e. g. puhrUptihar, 
'the son of the son', i. e. grandson, and Shahipxihar, Shahpuhr = 
Shapur; here it is comparable with the t in the first part of compound 
Hebrew and Phenician names, e. g. pHy^D, TT^K, STf©?, tya^n 
'Hannibal'. The final * of S. P., and the corresponding | u of the later 
coins and in the MSS. seem to be almost entirely wanting; thus we have 
bog instead of bagi, Shahtpuhar instead of Shahpuhri, Pdpak instead 
of Pdpaki, and shihar instead of chitrt; in karzdvani and shiti the 
final * forms probably part of the termination itself; bari and drqt appear 
to be exceptions. 

b) Pronouns. These differ but little; in Ch. P. we have lan, 'to 

us, by us, we', instead of rtji = $ lanman (raman). As a demon- 
strative we find m t hUb, h&p (Heb. MR), instead of \J in S. P., which 
latter is, however, also used in Ch. P.; hit is probably identical with 
^ of the books, which is generally read gho, or ghan; and is also 
used in the same sense. The pronomina suffixa joined to particles, seem 
to be entirely wanting in Ch. P.; we cannot therefore decide whether 
Semitic, or Iranian, pronominal suffixes were used; dpan in S. is simply 
expressed by lan, and the suffix in ddinan is omitted along with the 
particle; no traces of forms like dpam and dpash, have been yet discovered. 
The few pronouns which have been found, are all Semitic, just as in S. 

cj V e r b s. In these more differences are observable than in the 
other parts of speech. The termination fJn, tin, which is added to all the 
Semitic verbs in S. P. and the MSS., is wanting throughout; thus, we 
find yehtit instead of J22$*9 yahvun, haqdimdt instead of £2^^ 



hUman. All the Semitic verbs in Ch., except kadab (katab) and shadtu 
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(3 d pers. plur.) , have Ihe termination t, d, or di, which is entirely wanting 
in the Sasanian version of the HajMb&d inscription, and only optionally 
used in the later inscriptions. There are some slight differences to be 
observed in the tenses in which the verbs are taken from the Semitic 
languages; in S. P. and the MSS. yekavlmun, the imperfect of 

Pael of the root op 'to stand', is used for Ihe Iranian st&, ^chjJ\ 
while in Ch. P. we find only the perfect of the Hifll, haqdimti. 

d) Prepositions and particles. Instead of S. ?2 HI, we find 
Ch. kal = by* both are probably identical, but the Ch. represents by k 
a harsher pronunciation of the original y. The preposition It (without 
suffixes) = Heb. Chald b, seems to have been of pretty frequent use in 
Ch., as a sign of the accusative (Haj. lin. 7. 14.), whilst it is not used in 
S. in the same cases; it is also once used in connection with a verbal 
form (Haj. Ch. lin. 8.), and once with an infinitive (lin. 7.), at- it is also 
in S. lin. 7. There is pat mi . or perhaps pavin, as the characters may 
also be read, for S. pavan; qadmatman for S. luint , 'before 1 ; dk for 
S. hat; hip for S. dyu; while bish is something peculiar, as it may be 
ihe preposition be = 3 with a suffix (see pag. 57). 

e) In the use of words there also exist, of course, some differences, 
but they are by no means great. In S., as well as in Ch., both Semitic 
and Iranian words are freely used. We find Iranian words in S. represented 
by other Iranian words in Ch.; as puhri-ptihar , 'grandson', for S. napi; 
vim, 'cave', for S. dtki \ and aupdasht, •ordered', for S. parmdt. 
Sometimes an Iranian word in S. is represented by a Semitic word in Ch. ; 
thus we find dlahd, 'divine being', for S. bagi; and bantt, 'constructed ', 
for S. chtti. And sometimes a Semitic word in S. is represented by 
another Semitic word in Ch. ; thus hararyd, 'an arrow 1 , occurs for S. 
hatyd; and qadmatman, 'before', for S. luint. But the bulk of the 
words seem to be identical in Ch. and S. 

From these observations we are justified in drawing the inference, 
that the Sasanian-Pahlavi and Chaldieo-Pahlavi are two very closely allied 
dialects, which can have had, on the whole, but one origin. Both contain 
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Iranian as well as Semitic elements, but the latter far outweigh the former; 
thus we find, in the S. version of the HajiabSd inscription, about three- 
fourths, and in the Ch. version four-fifths, of the words are of Semitic 
origin. This result makes the Iranian character of Pahlavi, al the very 
outset, exceedingly doubtful; but notwithstanding the great preponderance 
of Semitic words, this character might nevertheless be granted to it, if it 
could be shown that its grammar, and specially those parts of speech 
which determine the character of languages (such as pronouns, or case 
signs) were of Iranian origin. 

As the whole question about the character of the language, depends 
upon its grammar, I shall proceed to discuss briefly all the points which 
bear upon it; using, of course, indiscriminately the two inscriptional lan- 
guages, as well as that of the MSS., but laying stress principally on the 
first two, as the last has been gradually undergoing a change from a 
Semetico- Iranian into a purely Iranian language. 

» 

a) Declension of nouns. 

There is no distinction of genders , as there is in Zand , old - Persian 
and the Semitic languages; in this respect the Pahlavi of the 3 d century 
was already reduced to the same state in which we find the Armenian in 
the oldest documents. The dual number of the older Iranian and the 
Semitic languages has also entirely disappeard. 

To express the plural, the termination dn is alone used in the Sa- 
sanian Pahlavi; but in the Chaldaeo-Pahlavi in is used as well as dn. In 
i he MSS. we find dn nearly everywhere, though the termination ihd has 
occasionally crept in, as in Bnndeh. 19, 1. we find k&pihd, 'moun- 

tains', but in 18, 14. we have dn first added, forming -*00^fij^ 
kdpdnthd; also in the Pahl.-Paz. 61. 3,3* we have -*00)»£ mivihd, 'fruits', 
and 4, 7. ^(X)V tarihd, 'vegetables'. This termination ihd is no doubt 
identical with the modern Persian />d, and its frequent occurence in the 
headings to the chapters of the Pahl.-Paz. 61., is owing to their being 
really modern Persian written in Pahlavi characters, and therefore proving 
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nothing as to the termination in Sasanian Pahlavi. In the MSS. we find 
the termination dn, which is chiefly confined to animate objects in modern 
Persian, used also for all other nouns, as in niatdnu, 'years'. 

This plural termination dn is generally explained as a remnant of 
the old-Persian and Zand genelive plural termination anom ; but this deri- 
vation, though at first sight it seems probable, is open to objections. 
Firstly, the proper termination of the genetive plural, in the old Iranian 
languages, is not anom, but am; anam being only used with nouns 
whose crude forms end in a, or d. Secondly, a final m in the ancient 
languages, is generally not changed to n in modern Persian; against this 
assertion, the defenders of the current explanation would, no doubt, ad- 
duce the enclitic particle shdm = eshdm in old -Persian, and identify it 
with the modern Persian ,jLi shdn which has the same meaning; but 
this identification is merely illusory, as the dn in shdn, is only the ordinary- 
plural sign added to the singular \J*~ 'he, she, it'. As no sound reasons 
can be given for an Iranian derivation of the plural termination an, I do 
not hesitate to trace it to a Semitic source. In the Assyrian, the emphatic 
plural actually ends in dn, or with the case signs, in dnu = jp>, dni and 
una, (see M6nant, Grammaire assyrienne, pag. 60 — 61); in Chaldee 
the pi. of the fern, is also dn; we also find it in Ethiopic, where it is 
used for the formation of the plural of adjectives and participles (see 
Dill ma nn, Grammatik der athiopischen Sprache, pag. 230). The termina- 
tion in of the Chaldaeo-Pahlavi is used in Chaldee and Syriac as the 
characteristic of the plural. 

The cases of the nouns are not expressed by any terminations; those 
which existed in old-Persian and Zand, have entirely disappeared in Pah- 
lavi, and even in the inscriptions of the 3 d century, there is not the 
slightest trace of them. This would be very remarkable if we considered 
Pahlavi as an Iranian language, for even the Armenian has preserved 
several case terminations, and in English some traces of them exist. There 
are two vowels found at the end of nouns, viz. t in the Sasanian Pahlavi, 
and H in the later Sasanian and MSS., which might be taken for case 
endings; but it would be hardly possible to trace them to any Iranian 
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language, whereas they can be explained from the Semitic languages, just 
as simply as the plural in dn. The final f is nothing but the Semitic 
vowel i, expressing the genitive case, or connection, of one noun with 
another. It occurs in Hebrew, Phenician, Arabic and Assyrian, but only 
in Arabic is the use of this i (in if no article precedes) strictly defined ; 
it is there only used when the noun is preceded by another, on which 
it depends, or by a preposition; it is thus the proper genitive case, and 
also the case governed by prepositions. In Hebrew i is occasionally used 
as a connecting vowel in old passages, as well as in poetical ones. It con- 
nects: a) one noun with another, without any intervening preposition, 
e. g. Deut. 33, 16 rUD }1jfri 'and the pleasure of him who dwells 
in the thorny bush\ Gen. 31, 39 Tftt> TO» Di s TOM 'what was stolen 

* 7 7 t:it • *:'•.' 

by day and what was stolen at night\ Is. 1, 21 tDDt^O V*h$ 'full of 
justice 1 ; 6) also with an intervening preposition e.g. Is. 22, 16 y^E?2 ^pn 
'excavating in the rock\ Gen. 49, 11 ]S$b not* 'tying to the vine'; c) the 
components of compound proper names, see pag. 85 ; d) and is added 
to some prepositions, such as ^2 'without*, Ti^T 'except'. In Phenician 
the connective l is not unfrequent in proper names, as in Hann-i-bal, 
Idd-i-bal and In-i-bal; whether it was also used in appellatives, cannot 
be ascertained, as in Phenician writing final vowels are not expressed by 
a separate character, (see more on the subject in Schroder, Die Phopiz- 
ische Sprache, pag. 177—179). In Assyrian, i is frequently added at the 
end of a noun, and was originally intended for expressing the genitive 
case, just as in Arabic; but this rule was not strictly observed, even in 
the inscriptions of Nineveh, as the t could occasionally interchange with «, 
which was originally the sign of the nominative, or with a which was 
intended for the accusative; thus we find frequently mr Babilu, 'king of 
Babylon', instead of sar BabiH '). As regards the final | u, I have 



1) Regarding the Assyrian case terminations, see Men ant, Orammaire as- 
syrienne, pag. 58—67; Oppcrt, Siemens de la grammaire nssyrienne, 2<1 ed. pag. 
104—105; and J. Olshausen, Abhandlungen der Kunigl. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin, for 1864, pag. 485-486. 

m 
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treated of it already in the introduction to the Zand-Pahlavi glossary, pag. 
XXIV— XXYI. It was originally the sign of the nominative, as in Arabic 
and Assyrian (in Hebrew a connecting nowel like 1 ); it occurs in the 
earliest Pahlavi writing, on the Abd-Zo bar coins of the 4* century B. G. 
In the course of time this u seems to have become, in Pahlavi, an indi- 
stinct vowel at the end of nouns, infinitives and participles, which was 
either dropped in 1 modern Persian, or represented by a short a, or e, e. g. 

*6jf karda, or karde. ; made\ It appeal's that the difference 
between i and u was not clearly appreciated in Sasanian limes, for in the 
inscriptions we find 1 employed generally in cases in which only ) u is 
used in the later inscriptions and MSS. 

A trace of this final vowel /, or u, seems still left in modern Persian, 
in the idhdfat, which \ unhesitatingly trace lo it, and which is generally 
not expressed in writing, but is sounded like e by the Parsi priests in India, 
who consider that the only correct pronunciation. I am fully aware that 
linguists are now accustomed to lake this c, r, as a corruption of the Zand 
relative ya, which* is often syntactically used in the same manner as the 
Persians employ the idhdfat. But this derivation is open to grave objec- 
tions; firstly, the idhdfat must, if it be the remnant of a relative pronoun, 
be traced to the old -Persian, and not lo the Zand; now in old -Persian, 
the v relative is hya in the nominative singular, and tya in Ihe other cases; 
if therefore the idhdfat were derived from it, we should expect to find 
it in the form Ae, hi, or te, tt\ but not in that of a short c, or j. Secondly, 
if the derivation from the Zand ya were correct, we should have it in 
the formic; for an initial y is not lost in Persian, but generally becomes 
j; we also find that the initial sound of the interrogative ka has been 
preserved in the modern Persian *f kc, which has taken the place of 
the ancient relative which has been lost altogether. Thirdly, if the idhdfat 
be derived from the ancient Iranian relative, it seems impossible to ac- 
count for its almost total absence in the inscriptions of the third century 
A. D., as in that case we might look, with some degree of certainty, for 
a form like ht t or ti; for if the old-Persian Artakhshatra has undergone 
only Ihe slight change lo Artakhshatr, we might fully expect that the 
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relative would not be further altered than to hS, or tt t in the inscriptions; 
hut no trace of such a relative can he discovered in them: the relative 
employed in the inscriptions, is zl which is of Semitic origin, and in the 
books, si and miin (also Semitic). Having shown the improbability of 
the derivation of the idhdfat from the Zand relative ya. for reasons which 
I think conclusive, I shall briefly state my own opinion as to its origin. I 
consider that it originated in the old Semitic termination i of the genitive 
case, which was. in the course of lime, used freely for all cases, and 
especially when a noun was followed by another noun in the genitive 
case, or by an adjective; in the third century A. D. the use of i. speci- 
ally as a sign of the genitive, appears to have been very rare: but the 
Persians accustomed themselves to use it generally as a connecting vowel; 
and as Pahlavi passed gradually into modern Persian, this vowel was 
retained and its grammatical function lixed. In the Pahlavi of the books, 
A c, i is generally used before the genitive, though some prepositions, 
such as min, jjj yin and \\*> avu= Paz. oi, are someiimes employed, 

in the translations, to express the genitive case in Zand; if the genitive 
precedes the noun, on which it depends, its relation is not expressed by 
any particle, e. g. malkdn malkd, 'king of kings'. 

The accusalive case is not distinguished in the Pahlavi or books, ex- 
cept occasionally by the postposition rdi (see the index, pag. 195 — 196): 
in Chald.-Pahl. h = Heb. b is sometimes used to denote this case. The 
dative is distinguished by the particle %\ val, Ql Heb. Chald. b$ (see index, 
pag. 220); as this is read 6i by the Parsis, we often lind iyA> am = Z. 
avi, Paz. 67, substituted for it, but no instance of suclw, substitution has 

been found in the inscriptions. Instead of 1) we lind occasionally 
ralnian, Mman [varman, see index, pag. 227), but this is a demonstrative 
pronoun, and when used as a sign of the dative, it must be a misreading 

for 3>j; it must be the same with the demonstrative )^j/hH (gl*un, see 
index, pag. 123) which we also lind occasionally used as a sign of the 
* dative. In the Sas.-Pahl. we And I2 - lj , and in Chald.-Pahl. kal, which 
are only various orthographies for The ablative case is distinguished 
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by the preposition £ = Heb. |0. and the locative by jjj »/m (which the 
Parsis read duyen, see index, pag. 106—107). 

The adjective, when it follows its substantive, is connected there- 
with by means of. the idhdfat; but in the Sasanian inscriptions no certain 
traces of this can be discovered. This practice of joining an adjective to 
its substantive, by means of a connective vowel, has its analogy in the 
Assyrian, e. g. sarru rabu, 'the great king 1 , not sar rabu. Comparative 
and superlative suffixes have not yet been discovered in the inscriptions; 

in the MSS. they are \» tar = Z. Sans, tara and ^ turn = Z. toner, 
Sans. tama. There are however instances, in which the comparison is 
expressed, not by any suffix added to the adjective, but simply by the 
preposition £ min> just as in the Semitic languages, for instance Vend. 

2, 37. (Sp.) : $ £ WW)** ffl -jJJJ #j* tf} j> ))0» 

WMJ'O y 4* ^Cd) VOCy "O^ adinu Jam denman damik bard 
sdttininU khaduk sarutahutak min zak mas chigdn pesh min zak 
ychv&ntu, then Jamshid made this earth burst asunder by one third 
larger than this (was), that it was (larger) than this (was) before'. This 
way of expressing the comparison is evidently not Iranian, but clearly 
betrays a Semitic origin. 

b) Pronouns. 

* 

In both versions of the Hajifibad inscription, the pronouns, without 
exception, are Semitic, ami agree with those in tbe MSS.; even the pro- 
nomina suffixa, in this inscription, are thoroughly Semitic (see pag. 51 — 
52, with regard to dpati), whilst in the Sasanian inscriptions of the latter 
end of the third century, they are already Iranian, just as in the books. 

Personal pronouns, i* pers. sing. S. and Ch. ?l /;, P. S T 
(to be read li, comp. ^ lij, and see the index, pag. 180— 190 and 106) 
= Heb Cliald. *b 'to me'. I" 1 pers. pi. S. rtfi lanman, Ch. fa*, P. $ 
Umman, 'we' (see roman in the index, pag. 198) = Chald. £ Mo us\ 
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ulmanshdn c they, those* (with the Iranian pi. sun*, nhdtt). Regarding the 
origin of the pronouns of the I* and 2 d persons, they aro all Semitic 
dative cases, formed by the addition of the pronominal suflkes to the 
preposition b; their application as nominatives may be easily accounted 
for, by the fact that they are chiefly used in connection with past parti- 
ciples; this is evident from the inscriptional Pahlavi, comp. the Ch. version 
of the Haj. inscr. lin. 5: dmat lan zanman hararyd shadtt, 'when this 
arrow was shot by us', i e. when we shot this arrow, which would bo 



dmat lanman denmen tir shadttunt '); comp. also the S. version, lin. 11 : 
dkhar lanman parmdt (farmdl) 'afterwards it was ordered by us 1 , i. e. 



rt/2 = iff), is remarkable; it frequently occurs in nouns, but only in 

words of Semitic origin, and its derivation will be discussed hereafter. 

Besides the personal pronouns above mentioned, there is in Pahlavi 

a set of pronouns which are joined to particles, especially to ^ ap, and 

as they stand at the beginning of sentences they may be taken as equi- 
valent to the others. The suflixed pronouns in the Sasanian version of 

the Haj. insc, are only Semitic; they are dpan, 'we\ and ddinan, 'then 



1) A striking nnalojry la offered by the modern Indian vernaculars, which 
prefer a passive construction with the subject in the instrumental, instead of tho 
nominative case, in all tenses formed from the past participles of transitive verbs; 
thus the phruse, 'what fault has he committed' ? is expressed in Hindustani by us- 
tie hjd taksir ki hai ? in Mar&tht by tyd-ne kdy aparddh kcld dhe ? in Oujaratl 
by ene suh gundh kidho-che? all of which are literally, 'by him what fault is 
committed' ? 



expressed in the Pahlavi of the MSS. by ^))cty*~4fj 





and 
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we' (see pag. 53). In the later Sasanian inscriptions as well as in the 
MSS. the) are only Iranian; the complete set, with iy ap. is as follows: 
1" pers. sing. f& apam = S. t)Q-^J , pi, y»fty apman; 2 d pers. 
sing. apat. pi. aptdn \ 3 d pers. sing. jyty apash = S. 

HQ-D, pi. op*hdn. The particle ap. to which 1 st am, man, 

2 J at, tdn, 3 d ash , shdn are joined, is however Semitic (see pag. 51). 
They are not confined to this particle, but are also joined to ^» amat, 
'when', £u aigh, 'that, thus', ffi mcman, 'what', fc» adin, 'then', 
mun. -who 1 , and $S %t % 'which' (see ziam in the index, pag. 242); 
also even to prepositions, as ))g pavan, f in\ which are all likewise of 
Semitic origin. Sometimes they are joined to nouns and verbs, as is 
generally the case in modern Persian, where they are not added to the 
simple prepositions. 

The personal pronouns, //, Jak, toman, lanman, lakom, (Umamhdn, 
are also used as possessiva, without any change, and can be placed either 
before, or after, the noun. This circumstance is a further proof that they 
do not represent nominatives, but oblique cases; for if they were nom- 
inatives, their proper place would be only after the substantive, with the 
idhdfat intervening, as in modern* Persian. There appear however traces 
of separate possessive pronouns. One instance is Human = H-htiman 
'belonging to me' i. e. mine (see ragoman ind. pag. 191 — 192); its 
plural is ywfifb Uumanshdn -ours'. 

Demonstratives. S. and Ch. \5 zak. P. zak, ^ dak, 
Chald. 71; S. and Ch. rt^J zanman, P. fif deiiman, Chald. fl, KWJ 

S rt\l ufman, P. ^ friman, Assyr. ul, Syr. _ 14; Ch. dnit , P. -uy* 
and . S; r. vj-i. 

Relatives. P. \fi man, Syr. ,a*>'; S. Oj s/, P. *S art (used 
wiih suflixes), Heb. fit. *T '). Chald. «Ji S. rtO , P. fif mcman 'which, 
of what kind', Assyr. mumman (see ind. pag. 153—154). 

1) m > s properly tho demonstrative pronoun in Hebrew, but it is sometime* 
used in the sen*e of a relative, e. g. Job. 19, 10. Fa. 104, b. tind generally iu tlic 
lorm IT Ex. 15, 13. Fa. 9, 16. 10, '2. 32, 8. 62, 12. 
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Interrogative s. P. \fi mun ; but Vu^ katdr and katdm 
are frequently used in this sense , Sans, katara and katama. 

Reciprocals. S. rt^Q-J nafshman, P. Heb. Chald. 

tfM; P. <?y» khtit, Pers. ^ : P. khcsh , Pers. 

Indefinites. P. -u^ tad, Chald. N^r 'all, every one'; P. 
£y£ mandum, Chald. Djnc 'something', for DJHjC; -^jj tush, 'some 
one', Heb, tfw; -ui^? sa&tfi, -jui^!>j^> soJb-f zakdi, 'another', pi. 
zakdnu, comp. Heb. HT - HT 'the one — the oilier' (Ex. 14, 20. Is. G, 3); 
jp» safe and, 'as much', in which expression the second part is 
Iranian (a corruplion of avitnt). The other indefinite pronouns are all 
Iranian: -ui^^ katarjdi, 'any one", Z. katdra + suff. jdi, chdi, which 
generalizes; \u har } Z. haurva; gJ^JJ harvisp, 1. haurva + vtspa, 
Ijjoj^v»aj harvispinu; ^oid^j* harvist, j^^oia^iJ harvistinu, in which 
two latter forms vtrt w only a corruplion of trfqp; um^^o^ chikdmjdi, 

'whatever', = cAt -f> k&m -\- jdi, lit. 'whatever wish': C^Cy chdnach, 

'whichever', Z. r/icr/fa, 'any one', -f cha which generalizes. 

■* 

c) Numerals. 

Cardinal numbers. The numerals from one to ten are all 
Semitic, but from eleven upwards they are all Iranian, if written in words 
and not with numerical symbols. I enumerate those of Semitic origin, 
both in the form in which they are found in the MSS. and in that used 
on the Sasanian coins. 

1. yfy khatluk, 'one', on the Sasanian coins 0)$1±J l ) dddi = 
dhadi, Heb. TR£ t Chald. THi Ethiop. akhadu (see index, pag. 49J; 



1) See B. Dorn, Melanges asiatiques, Tome III. pag. 441 — 442. He enum- 
erates and examines the different orthographies of the word on coins. } d heing 
ofton confonnded with ^ k, as we hnvc already observed in the Sasanian inscrip- 
tions, it has been read cii-vah, but this is untenable; the traditional pronunciation 
aduk contains an indication of its derivation. 
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2. fir? talm, 'two' S. pifp taUn, Chald. 3. -u^)> ta//<l, 

4 three', S. -«f^f> taft<5, <e/ai, Chald. rbn; 4. ar6tf, 

'four', S. albd, arbd, Chald. yrw; 5. ^0^)*> khomasyd, 

'five', S. ^fc^S* kftSmasd, Chald. Ntfen; 6. -u^>0 'six', 
S. sa(d, Chald. K$0> 7. shabd, 'seven', sAafctf, 

Chald. NipP ; 8. -^j^K* tomanyd, 'eight', S. tdmand, 
tenant, Chald. KJ^JJ «J. -ju^^ tasd, 'nine; S. faArf, Chald. 

nytfF); 10. -j^-ty" asharyd, 'ten', S. ^1^22^ crs/jard, Chald. N^g. 
The tens, hundreds and thousands are Iranian, and identical with those 
in modern Persian, see Iho glossary, pag. 20, and Mordlmann, 'Er- 
kliirung der Munzen mit Pehlevi-Legenden (Zeilschrift der D. Morg. Ges. 
vol. VIII. Tafel III.) 

The ordinal numbers are almost all of Iranian origin, and in most 
cases identical with those in modern Persian. From the fourth upwards, 
they are formed by the addition of the termination urn to the cardinal 
numbers, as in modern Persian. 'First' is expressed by ^^^j fartum, 
Z. fratema, and by y>&$5) nazdcst, Z. nazdishta, 'the nearest'; 'second' 
by *w which is pronounced dod by the Parsis, and also written 3j? f but 
which can only be identified with Chald. }\?fi 'second' (see index, pag. 113), 
and is accordingly to be pronounced tenc; the Iranian equivalent is 
datigar; 'third' by Ytt^oi) satigar, Pers. 'fourth' by 4f0^ 

tasum and ^^()><^ chehdrum, Pers. (•jlfr?-; 'fifth' by 4)C^6 panchum, 

Pers. piub. Besides urn, the termination )f foil = ^» is also used 
for the formation of ordinals, e. g. panchvtnu, 'the fifth*. 

Distribrutives are formed by the addition of kdnii, or ^yo^ 
kdnak, Pers. ^l^, e. g. do-kdnak, 'double', i. e. twin. 

Multiplicatives are formed by the addition of ^* tdk, e. g. 
}u^o ^ khaduk tdk, 'one-fold'. The numeral adverbs are identi- 
cal with those in Persian, being formed by the addition of^Lj. 
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d) Verbs. 

The verbs are partly Semitic and partly Iranian. In the glossary, 
104 very common verbs are enumerated, which are all of Semitic origin, 
and many of which we find in the inscriptions as well as in. the books. 
Some oT these verbs appear with, and others without, the prefix y«, ya; 
and as they are of the greatest importance for settling the true character 
of the Pahlavi language, I shall examine into their forms more minutely 
than might be expected in such an essay. First I shall point out those 
verbs, occurring in the inscriptions, which are readily identified with those 
of the MSS. 

In the Sasanian Pahlavi, the following Semitic verbs are found: 
a) forms without the prefix 3, yc: JfV?oi ramUun ))$y$ 
•to throw', Jf>?322 thaditun l to shoot', Jlf^S* hanakhtun 

\)$y>Y* Mo put', £2^/2 vazMn to go', J20?f>y hatimdn 
Mo complete (lo fill)', J2}S*2 vakhdOn «to seize', pfp>>±) dslun 
jl^ttjj 'to see'. ^OJ^ khazltim 'lo see', ffrlj*) sazUun 

))$}S& 'to go', an. I )\ katab, 'to write' (not used in this form in 

the books). 

b) Forms with the prefix 1, 3, yt, ya, which is now pro- 
nounced je, ja, by the Parsis, and is sometimes written S ze, e. g. 
zcktalun (I. 40, 1.) which is however only a different orthography for 
)>V-^ yektalun (Glos. 17, 3; see index, pag. 132. 238). The following 
forms, in the Sasanian Pahlavi, are readily identified with those of the 
books: £22^9 yahvCm w 'to be, lo exist', J[2tmp yckavimOn 

)\^\^ Mo be, to stand' (used as an auxiliary verb), jljpX)*?? yakh- 
matun to come, {2^1? ycktibviijy^S Mo write', J2JO? 

yemanun 'lo speak'; of £2^220? yamasbkhUn, Mo obtain', no 
equivalent is known in the MSS. ; and ^02\0 yekaritun, Mo call', is 
used without 0 in the MSS., in the form )\$y} . but the Sasanuin 
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reading is perhaps not correct, c) With the prefix / le, we find 
Ickhadt, 'to seize'. 

In the Chaldxo - Pahlavi , there are the following Semitic verbs: 
a J without the prefix ye: lO'Npil haqdimQ, 'to make stand, to place', 
Hull of Dip which is not used in this form in S. ; t>B3 napal )y>&) 'to fall' 
(see index, pag. 223, s. v. vafltinaslan) , TO kadab (= Chald. 3T^) 
Jfy^y yeklibfai, 'to write'; nH# shadit ))^0 J -0 'to shoot'; 



fVB"i ramif H^}V ramftdn, Ho throw'; tViS 6<mft, Ho build, construct', 
used neither in S., nor in the books, Chald. W3- ©JWiththeprefix 
yc: ni!T yehdt n^o ycthvUn, 'to be'; ydmzM, 'to make reach, 

arrive', HiHl of N!fO (see pag. 64). c) With the prefix le: Wnb lekhadti, 
'to seize', from TIN (see pag. 56—57). 

The Iranian verbs are not often used in the inscriptions, and only 
in the form of the past participle. The following occur in S. : halt, kalii 
(kart, kartf) )^ 'made'; chiti, 'constructed'; parmdt (farmdt) 
sj.,.y 'ordered'; napashti )^)O0) 'written'. In Ch. there is 

only one: dUpadasht, 'ordered' (see pag. 61). 

Before discussing the forms of the Semitic verbs in Pahlavi, I 
have to make some remarks on the auxiliary verb which is used in all 
the Pahlavi dialects. In S. we find ft 2$> htiman, in Ch. pvn havm 
(hovin), and in P. £y* hQman, used in connection with the verbs; and 
they all seem to be identical (see pag. 60). Their unusually frequent 
occurrence in Pahlavi, gives us, at the very outset, a hint that they must 
represent a very common word either in the Iranian, or in the Semitic 
languages. As it is used as an auxiliary verb, and none like it is dis- 
coverable in the Iranian languages, we can only trace it to a Semitic 
source ; and indeed the form pn in Chaldaco-Pahlavi, does not leave much 
doubt that it is some form of the verb KVl» jo"i 'to be', pn may be 
pronounced havin, or hovin ; in either case it is the plural masculine of 
the present participle of NJJi which is in Chald. prji in Syr. haven; 
rtl^ Mman fy** which may perhaps be belter read hdmen y is only 
another pronunciation of this, m being identical with v, as is really the 
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case in Assyrian (see the index, pag. 193 — 194); this also throws some 
light on the termination f % to be discussed hereafter. That the plural 
hovi n, h&men, was employed as the standard form, instead of the singular, 
is not surprising, as all the other verbal forms in Pahlavi, which are taken 
from the Semitic languages, appear in the plural, with the terminations 
fin, Udn. Another and stronger argument for the derivation of fiy* from 
toq. is the circumstance that both are used in the same way for the 
formation of tenses and moods. In Gbaldee and Syriac, the imperfect and 
pluperfect are formed by the addition of NV1, or ]om t to the present par- 
ticiple and the perfect (the first tense of the Semitic languages), e. g. 
jo^i ^SaLo 'he went*, lit. he was going; j©?i 'he had taken*. It 
is also occasionally used to express the conjunctive and conditional (see 
Hoffmann, Gram. Syr. pag. 336 — 337); and in modern Syriac it is 
more especially used in conditional sentences (see No Id eke Gram, der 
neusyrischen Sprache, pag. 299 — 301). Now in Pahlavi, £yu hitman, 
(hdmen) is used exactly for the same purposes: a) for the formation of 
a real perfect tense, as in Ort^S* Ojpfl\ , fflf» ^ cartu hdmanam 
= pf ao^f 'I have made'; b) in conditional sentences, as in S 

yio • -^jfr* two 

f£)» cya )Y* hat k Id yahbdnt htimcndi 

jindk rdmeshn dcheshnyd harvest ahvu-i ast-humand avu 

Airdn-vSj fraj vaztoneshnyd bud h&mcndi, (Vend. I, 3-4. Sp.) 'if I 
had not created a place of pleasantness, the whole world endowed with 
bodies would have gone forth to Iran-vej' ; comp. also the Hajiabad in- 
scriptions S. and Ch. lin. 9—10 (pag. 59—60). It is to be observed that 
£y* is used in both clauses of the hypothetical sentences, just as \im 
in modern Syriac. — On this occassion I may also mention the word 
Ojpii) diti aitUy 'it is', which is of very frequent use, and readily 
identified with the Chald. r\x (in the biblical Chald. TPtf, in the Talmud 



WVK) Syr. q, Hebr. 'it is, exists'. Its negative 
is not', Chald. n^i Syr, L^, Arab. 
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After these preliminary remarks, I proceed to state my views re- 
garding the character of the Pahlavi verb. It is remarkable, at the very 

• 

outset, that the commonest verbs are all of Semitic origin, including those 
expressing Ho go', Ho come', Ho be', Ho speak', Ho have 1 , etc.; and this 
circumstance would lead us to expect that the Semitic element may also 
prevail over the Iranian, in the conjugation. This expectation is confirmed 
lav the fact that, in the Sasanian version of the HaJiabAd inscription, all 
verbal terminations which might indicate an Iranian character, are entirely 
wanting. Moreover, it is from this inscription, as the oldest available 
record, that we must start, in order to arrive at the real character of 
the original Pahlavi conjugation. 

All the Semitic verbs which arc found in this, as well as the other 
inscriptions, and in the books, are easily recognized by the terminations 
)) un, S. £2 and ))<^j Hun, S. itun, the 2 t2 not being expressed 
in writing in the latter termination in S. As those which end in itHri, 
form a separate class, I take them first. They are all traceable to the 
so-called n*^. or X'b verbs in Hebrew and Chaldee, which is very 
remarkable. The list of verbs in the glossary contains the following which 
are of this, kind, and of which the Semilic equivalents can be determined 
with certainty: j)^a> khavitun (traditionally anUiin), Syr. Ho know'; 
)$}Sm khazttun (trad, azltun) , Chald. KTH Ho see'; knr.tUti, 
Chald. frOj? Ho call'; mah'dun, Chald. Nrtp Ho strike'; 

manUun, Chald. i«D Ho count'; ramUtin, Chald. HD1 Ho throw'; 

shartt&n, Chald. JOtf Ho open'; HtfA^ zarttun, Ho cultivate, 
to till', Heb. rni Ho strew'; of the following, the Semitic equivalents have 
not been determined: ))^& sarttun* Ho cohabit'; ))$}5* sazUdn. 
Ho go'; MfO^O Sfltftlfttift? Ho stitch'; jj^^O sliokitdn, 'to take ar- 
rows to their aim', is probably miswrillen for shaddUn, Chald. 
Nltf, as this is really used in Pahlavi books in the sense Mo shoot' (see 
pag. 52—53). In the Sasanian version of the HajiabAd inscription, ram/tun 
and shadUtm belong to this class; and in the other inscriptions, khazUtm 
and 8azttun (see pag. 97). 
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The remainder of Ihe Semitic verbs in Pahlavi, whether they prefix 
yc, or not, only add the termination fin to the root, e. g- yefiabun, 
Gliald. D!T 'to give'. The following have the prefix ye, ya (see pag. 97) : 
MttflJ* ijekavimQn (trad, jaknhnun) =- pD*j£, Ghaid. flOJ^ Ho stand'; 
jjy^A yckttbtin = Chald. p3F)^ Ho write'; ycktelun, 
zaktalfin (jaktalun) = Cliald. pt>I?,T 'to kill'; M^-^O ydmtfin — Chald. 
fUMfC (Afel) 'to arrive, to obtain; tfu yamlfin, yamran = Chald. p"lC!£ 
•to speak'; ycmancnun, ycmalelun = Chald. p^s; (Pael) Ho speak'; 
IKJ-^O yakhsand, for yakhsanfin (trad, ddson) = Chald. p:prr 'to have, 
possess'; yemitiin = Cliald. flTWK WIT; yansiafin (trad. 

Sotyito) = Heb. pw for fO^f 'to take, to seize' (see index, pag. 135 — 
136); ychevfin, yahvtln = Chald. pliT 'to be'; )|qOO 1^»> 

M^CHO = Chald. pn^. (from anx) Ho come'; ty>qO-^) ydlthlit, 

(Irad. jdidgon) = Chald. |frt« for pn^ (from Afel WK) Ho bring'; 

yczbahfin = Chald. pn^r 'to sacrifice, worship'; ycparhfin 

(Irad. (japrhon) Ho wish, desire' — Chald. pjn?) Ho avenge, retaliate', 
(comp. parhonatan, index, pag. 176). 

All these verbs, in which 3 ye (read by the Parsis, je,ja, za, or 

//a, and even t/c, as we shall see hereafter) is prefixed, and fin is added, 

are easily recognized as third persons plural of the so-called imperfect 

(second tense in the Semitic languages), as the reader will liave already 

noticed from the foregoing identifications. The termination of the 3 d pers. 

pi. masc. of the imperfect, in Chaldee, is fin, and in the N " b verbs it is 

on. It is also very remarkable that none of the Pahlavi verbs, which 

can be traced to roots of the N"t> class, have the termination itfin when 

ye is prefixed, although they always have it when the prefix is not used; 

comp. )))<o yehevun and ramitan, from Kjq and MD*] respectively. 

Although the termination fin does not offer any difficulty to the etymologist, 

when used with the prefix yc, ihe case is different when this prefix is wanting, 

or when the termination Itfin occurs instead of tin. The latter suffix is joined 

to all classes of Semitic verbs, except those in X'b (see pag. 100). I enumerate 

here, according to classes, some of the principal verbs to which it is joined, in 
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the unmodified form Qal: 1) Regular verbs with three strong consonants: 
}y)^^ kaMn, i?J> 'to remain'; yffy* tablun, tabrdn, "inn Ho break'; 

takr&n, takliln, bpft 4 to weigh'; paskun, ppD 'to cut'; 

khalMn (trad, arkdn) 'to give', p^n; khalmun (trad, armon) 
'lo sleep', ri^qs etc. 2) N"D •' Nflta flfpfl* (trad, arpon), 'to learn'; 
t^Dii flwnJn, 1DN 'to bind'; sometimes the initial N is represented by j , 
as in tyjfj vasftfn, ^TN 'to go' (see index, pag. 230); jjflfj vakhd&n 
(trad. t%6n), in^ 'to take, seize'. 3) ''B-Jjyo yehabdn (trad, ddoon), 
arr 'to give'; yctib&n, arp Ho sit' (this may be taken for the se- 

cond tense 3 sg. an\ pi. fO0* 4) :*D: ^ wa^tJn (trad, vaflon), 
'to fall'; )y>q*) natrdn (trad, vatr&ri), HO} 'to guard'; naks&n, 
Dr: Ho kill'. 5) ye; the initial y is generally represented by } v, d, o 
(see index, pag. 231): ^ u&itJn, Tjg 'to make', the a being dropped; 

varlk&n, 'to flee'. 6) ))W khatatun (trad, atton) 

B»q 'to sew'. 7) MqO** «<fcdn, 'to go', Wtit? Mo turn away'; 

I ishiln (trad. rUhtm), &b 'to knead'; kUdn (trad, kadron), 
'to measure'. 8) K'fi with iV^s ))00a» «PP*to» iT$j 'to cook' »). 
Of the modified forms, the principal are Pael (intensive), Afel and 
Shaphel (both causative). Pael : khavittin, Ho know', Nin ; j )^5^y 

khaitun, 'to twist', Bjft «to sew'; kh aldOn (Irad. alal&n), <Cl 'to 

wash' ; samardn (trad, zamlon) , "IDT Ho sing' ; and with the prefix 
t/c: ycmaleMn (Ir&d. jamnori) , b)0 'to speak'; yckavim&n 
(trad, jaknimm l to stand', D$ for D)j? • 2 ) Afel: t^JO" ashkakhdn, 



1) For the class, see pag. 100. The modified forms of this class are 
however enumerated here again, along with the same modifications of the other 
classes, in order to set the Semitic character of tho Pahlavi verb more clearly 
before the reader. 

2) Although there can hardly be any doubt that yehavimun is to be traced 
to a Pael form, there is some difficulty as regards the meaning. The Pael qgjg 
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rWK 'to obtain'; ))$yy* anakhttin, 'to put', nnjN; hatlmun 
(Irad. atimdn), cnn from DDfl Ho complete' (see pag. 71); \fi±U haimendn, 
JOT! Mo believe 1 ' (see ind. pag. 47—48) ; dU&n, TPN 'to bring', from 

Nrw; and with the prefix ye: ))*ftHfj yditi&n, id.; ))$y> yemtiiln, 'to 
kill', rrp;; ydmttin^'to come\ (p'too:). Shafel: 

shochr&n. i^jo sochr&n, 'to plunder, pillage', 

There are some instances of other modifications of the Semitic verbs, 
besides those enumerated above. In ' to hear', which is tradi- 

tionally read vashmamon, I believed I recognized the Ithpeal, or Ithpael 
(both passive-reflexive forms of Peal, the unmodified verb, and Pael, the 
intensive form, respectively) of the root ypt? 'to hear'; the Semitic form 
which underlies it, would be J/OFltM, or ysnffN, from which the t was 
dropped, and the initial K can be represented by ) (see index, pag. 228). 
The verb. )|(\O0) 'to eat', which is traditionally read vashtamdn, I have 
explained as an Ishtafal (passive -reflexive form) of Cj;p 'to eat'; the 
original form O^pn&'N being corrupted into DJNDffN by dropping the first 
t. and N being again represented by |. Both verbs can, however, be 
explained in another and, I think, more simple way, by means of the As- 
syrian, in which the Pael of yotf would be yushamma in the 3 d , and 
ushamma in the 1 st pers. sing.; and the Shafel of would be yushatam 
and what am >). The Pahlavi verbs vashmamon and vashtamvn would 
thus correspond to the 3 d pers. pi. of the aorists (imperfects), ymhammun 



has, in Chaldee, a causative meaning, 'to make firm, to promise, to swear, to 
preserve alive', while yekavimtin has never any of these meanings t but is merely 
an equivalent of the Persian ^jt>Lii*J 'to stand', and often used as an auxiliiiry 
verb. As this Pael is however of very frequent and extensive use in Chaldee, it is 
not surprising that the Persians, who spoke the Aramaic dialect which underlies 
the Pahlavf, confounded it with the Qal Qip* 'he stands', which would have been 

the proper equivalent for the Persian istddan ; for we should expect yckutm'tn, 
of yekavimtin. 

1) See Op pert, K lessens de la grammaire assyrienne, 2<l ed. pag. 61. 69. 
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and yushtammun, when these have lost their initial y; this explanation 
appears to me preferable to the former, as it offers no phonetic difficulty. 

Some verbs are difficult to class with the others, and deserve some 
special notice, as from the form in which they appear in Pahlavi, it cannot 
be at once^ determined whether they have a prefix or not. These are 
)y*S dad-run t 'to bear, to take'; )y*w ddbhun, Mo laugh'; h£jO 
daxbamdn, Mo wish, desire': madammQn, Mo wish, to Ittiuk, 

ponder'; rapmamun, Mo bring'. y^3* dadrdn must be traced 

to Chald. HT| Mo carry' (see index, pag. 103); if the first letter 3 be da, 
according to tradition, we could only explain it as the Clialdee relative 
n, li and the verb would thus correspond to nfTj 'who bears, or carries'; 
but this is a phrase and not a verbal form; and as the prefix 3 must 
generally be read ?yc, as is clearly proved from the inscriptions, it will 
be better to do so in this case, and read yadrun which is then a form 
like ydltun. Mo laugh', cannot be explained in any way, if we 

read it ddbhun, according to tradition; it can be derived from Chald. "in 
Mo laugh', which is frequently used in the imperfect of Pael IgjV which 
stands for ^in\ in the same way as qjj£ does for C$) (comp. )\Mf* 
yckavtmftn); I propose therefore to read ychhabkhun = prW for pWM 
the substitution of b for v is not surprising, and the change of the final /» 
into kh need be no difficulty, as they sometimes interchange in the Semitic 
languages (comp. Hen. TD and *DD). 1,0 w '- sl »\ cannot be traced 

to any Semitic root, if we adhere to the traditional reading dazbamon; 
I propose to read it yezbamdn, and trace it to a root C2H which appears 
to be identical with N2S Mo wish'. In madammun , the participial 

prefix ma may perhaps be recognized, but I am not certain about it; tbis 
verb must be derived from nsi Mo think, imagine'. In Iradi- 
tionally read rapmamun, we have probably an Assyrian optative form, 
with the prefix te; I read it hpammun Ubammun (see index, pag. 19:3 
— 194, see more about lc further on). 

Having examined all the Semitic verbs in Pahlavi, which can be of 
any importance in deciding the question as to the form in which they 
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appear, I proceed to stale my conclusions regarding the termination tin. 
As the reader will hare seen, it is used in various ways: a) with the 
prefix ye; b) without it; c) preceded by it, forming Utin; d) with the 
prefixes ma and le. Regarding the forms with the prefix ye, there cannot 
be the slightest doubt (as has been already remarked) that they are in 
the 3 d pers. pi. masc. of the second Semitic tense, the so-called imperfect, 
aorist, or future, the termination of which 3 d pers. pi. is tin, 6n, in the 
Chaldee, Syriac and Mandaean dialects; they agree in almost every parti- 
cular with the respective Chaldee forms, as is evident from the instances 
quoted above (pag. 101). 

It is more difficult to determine, to which Semitic form we have to 
trace the other verbs ending in tin, but without the prefix ye. The most 
natural supposition is that they represent the 3 d pers. pi. masc. of the first 
Semitic tense, the so-called perfect, or preterit; but the circumstance that 
its termination is generally ti in the Aramaic languages, and only rarely 
tin, is not very favorable to this opinion. As no other suitable tense, or 
form, can be found, I think they must also be traced to the second tense 
(the imperfect) with the omission of the prefix ye. It is true that such 
an omission is unusual in the Semitic languages, but some instances of it 
occur in the Assyrian (Oppert, Gram, assyr. preface pag. XX). Some 
weight may also be attached to the fact, that the second tense, with the 
prefixes, is exclusively used in the Assyrian versions of the Persian inscrip- 
tions (see the list of verbs in Oppert I. c. pag. 47—49), as well as in 
the historical records of Babylon and Niniveh; no certain traces of the 
first tense having been as yet discovered. A further proof in favor of the 
opinion I have advanced, is afforded by the two verbs d'ditin and 

V&tito** ' t0 bring 1 , the former of which is merely an abbrevia- 
tion of the latter, by the omission of the prefix ye; this is evident from 
its termination being tin, and not Utin, for its root son ( to come', is of 
the n h class, which in Pahlavi take the termination an only when they 
have the prefix ye, but when without that prefix, they take the termina- 
tion Utin (see above, pag. 101). 
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Now arises the question, how are the forms in UQn to be explained? 
1 took them at first for the 2 d pers. pi. masc. of the first tense, which in 
Chaldee, ends in Uun, itun (pTt^|, |OTJp); but I cannot uphold this 
view, as it would be very strange, if the verbs in K*b were used in the 
3 d pers. pi. masc. of the second tense, when preceded by the prefix yc, 
and in the 2 d pers. pi. masc. of the first tense, when not preceded by iL 
As we find these verbs in Chaldceo- Pahlavi, ending only in it, without 
the e. shadit, ramit, banit, and construed like passive participles, 
we may not be wrong, if we take them as such also in Sasanian Pahlavi. 
Now the past participles of the verbs fO, in the unmodified form in 
Chaldee, end in f, <\ in the masc. sing., and in yd in the fern, sing., 
which latter becomes yat in the status constructus, and itd in the status 
emphaticus; in Syriac, the masc. sing, is *, the fern. sing, it in the slat 
constr., and itd in the stal. emph.; in Assyrian, the masc. is v, the fem. 
it, e. g. banit (see Op per I, Gram, assyr. pag. 87). Thus the Chaldajo- 
Pahlavi ramit, shadit, banit correspond exactly to the Syfiac forms 
l^oi r'mU, sh\tit, b*nU, which are feminines of the past 
participles, in the status constructs, of the roots fcoj, j^,, tf^; in 
Chaldee, the corresponding forms are rrai, JTW» n^2, where yat is used 
instead of it. If we now proceed to explain the Pahlavi verbal forms 
ending in ttun (in Sasanian Pahlavi {(p? flit, itun, or itan) in the same 
way, as we are fully justified in doing, the final syllable tin appears to 
offer some difficulty; but this is solved by reference to Assyrian, in which 
there is a plural termination tin, used sometimes with participles, e. g. 
pnr&p 'the captives' (Op pert, Gram, assyr. pag. 26). The verbal forms 
in Itun, according to this investigation, are plurals of passive participles 
in the feminine gender, of verbs of the N " b class. That they are taken 
from the Semitic languages in the plural form, is not surprising, as the 
other verbal forms appear also in the plural. 

In the same manner, the final tin in madammun, can be 

explained, if the prefix ma be taken as an indication of the participle, as 
it may be; in that case, however, madammun must be derived from a 
root HOI of the n'b class, and ought to end in itun; but this difficulty 
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may be removed, by taking it as the plur. masc. wiih the loss op before 
fin, as occurs in the 3 d pers. pi. masc. of the second tense. 

The explanation of the final tin in libammun [rapammun) 

4 to bring" (see index, pag. 193—194) is simple enough. The prefix I is 
well known in Assyrian, as forming optatives with the terminations of the 
second tense (see Opperl, Gramm. assvr. pag. 51-52); J K occurs also 

in Arabic to form imperatives of the 3 d person, as in vJi£jJ 'let him write", 
(it is not to be confounded with j la before the emphatic mood ending 
in anna)] in the Chaldaic portions of the Old Testament, b is frequently 
prefixed to HX1 with the terminations of the second tense, as in «r£, pr6. 
in the sense of an optative, precative, imperative, or simple future (see 
Dan. 2,20.28.41.43. 3,18. etc.). fn the Chaldieo-Pahlavi of the Hajiabad 
inscription, there is also Wli k-havind (see pag. 58). 

From the preceding remarks, the reader will see that the Semitic 
verbs in Pahlavl are partly passive participles, and partly 3* persons of 
the second tense, but in either case always in the plural. Now in this 
shape, they were certainly not much adapted to the requirements of those 
who used the language, as the persons have to be expressed in one way 
or other. In the Hajiabad inscription, the oldest record of the Sasanian 
Pahlavi, in which verbs are found, they occur in the manner described, 
without any suffix denoting the person; the only terminations observable 
being tin and Uun which have been already described. 

In the Chalda.'0-Pahlavi version of the same inscription , there is in 
most cases a i, d, or di at the end of the Semitic verbs, which it will 
he difficult to explain from the Semitic languages, except in ramtt, shadU, 
banit (see pag. 106) and perhaps napalt. In the last, rbtt lira. 8, the I 
cannot be the termination of the 1* pers. sing, of the first tense, which is 
rh$} in Chaldee, as the first person is not used in the sentence: but it 
might be the 3 d pers. sing. fern, rhzi, or the status construct™ of the 
feminine participle of the active voice n?D:; the latter interprelalion is 
preferable, as ramtt, etc. clearly show that feminine participles were 
really used in this dialect. The connection with which is the vcrbum 
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fbtitum, shows that it is a participle, as the verb mri 'to be', is very fre- 
quently used, with the active participle, to form present and past lenses, 
for instance, nnn HTPl 'thou wast seeing'; the verbal form iy\rh Fib*: 
would be NJTjS N^EU in Chaldee. Another participal form is 3*13 lin. 11. 
14. = Chald. sro 'writing'. 

The other Semitic verbs in Chaldaeo-Pahlavi, which have a final t, 
or d, cannot be explained as Semitic participles, as regards their form; 
we find, for instance, mo^pn haqdimfit {haqdimM, lin. 12), "TOOIO 
ydmzM and CYST ych&t. mo^pn may be traced to the 3 d pers. pi. of 
the first tense, Heb. ID^n, Chald. ID^g; "WDIC may be traced to itse\ 
the 3 d pers. plur. of the so-called futurum apocopatum of the Afel of 

'to come'; and nVT may be traced to Tl\ the 3 d pers. sg. of the fut. 
apoc. of Kin 'to be'; the final t, or d t must be an Iranian termination, in 
these verbs, but that it was not originally wanted, is shown by haqdimu 
occurring without it, in the Pai-Kuli inscription 26, 3. and also by Vis' 
shadyH in Haj. Ch. lin. 13. If we trace this termination to the Iranian 
languages, it must be either the termination of the past participle, or thai 
of the 3 d pers. sing, of the present, or Imperfect tense L llaj. Ch. lin. 7. 
('the feet were placed in this cave'), the construction requires a past par- 
ticiple as haqdtmUt stands in parallel with ramtt ; but in lin. 12, a 3 d pers. 
pi. of the conjunctive, or imperative, is wanted, and here the d in ha- 
qdimM is evidently the sign of a 3 d pers. but is probably superfluous, 
as it is wanting in the parallel word shadyd. In lin. 9, yMt must be a 
past participle; but in lin. 8, it is a 3 d pers. sing., according to the context, 
and so is ydmzM in lin. 14; the final t, or d, in these last two cases, 
must therefore be the characteristic of the 3 d pers. sing. Instead of t, 
or d, we sometimes find di — Zand tt, as the characteristic of the 3 d pers. 
sing., e. g. havtndi. 

Now the addition of Iranian terminations to inflected Semitic verbs, 
looks rather strange, but it is nevertheless a fact, and finds its complete 
analogy and explanation in Assyrian, as will be shown hereafter. This 
addition forms one of the characteristics of the Sasanian Pahlavi and occurs 
throughout the MSS. and frequently in the inscriptions, except in the 
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Sasanian version of the Hajiabad inscription. The reader will however 
have learned, from the third section of this essay, that these terminalions 
are not always added, even in the later inscriptions. Thus, for instance, 
they are never added to yahvun (yehevun, N. Raj. 6. 11. 13. 15. P. K. 
17, 5. 18, 2. N. Rust. 53. 58. 60); other instances of this omission are 
J2f»0$*? yahmatdn (N. Raj. 22. N. Rust. 28; but yahmatUnt in N. 
Raj. 21), J2j?f>p yektibun (N. Raj. 25), £23*2 vakhdtln (P. K. 3, 5). 
2222*9 yekhshun (P. K. 7, 5) and J2JO? yemanun (N. Raj. 18); to 
the auxiliary verb rtlV human (see pag. 98), the termination of the 
3 d pers. is never added, as we always find ft2§* for the hum- 
anad of the MSS. (N. Raj. 6. 19. P. K. 22, 1); hut we find it with the 
( haracteristic m of the 1 st pers., forming 0<^2* humaturm = ftff* 
(N. Raj. 4. 11. 12. 13. 27. 28. 29. 31). 

The Iranian terminations are thus seen to be entirely wanting in the 

■ 

oldest of the known Sasanian inscriptions containing verbs, and were only 
gradually and optionally used in the subsequent inscriptions of the third 
eentury A. D.; these facts clearly indicate that these terminations did not 
form part of the original Pahlavi, which Ardeshir Babegan made the offi- 
cial language of Persia. It is true that they are never wanting in the 
MSS., as they have been handed down to us, and it is chiefly on this 
account, that the original Pahlavi has been declared to have been an 
Iranian language; but this opinion is no longer tenable, since we find 
there was a period when these Iranian terminations were not used. Ac- 
cording to the foregoing investigation, the original stale of the verbal 
conjugation in Pahlavi, seems to have been as follows: Semitic verbs were 
used instead of Iranian ones, and represented, for the most part, the 
3 d pers.pl. masc. of the second tense, the so-called Assyrian aorist, which 
tense prevailed over all others in the ancient languages of Babylon and 
Niniveh; some verbs however (those traceable to roots of the so-called 
rf? and X'b classes) were used in the past participle pi. fern. These 
forms were used, without regard to their grammatical meaning, to express 
only the verbal idea. That the Iranians chose these forms, and no others, 
may be explained by the supposition that they were most frequently used 
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in that Aramaic dialect, from which Pahlavi arose. The persons of the 
verb were expressed by suffixes joined to a particle (generally dp = *)N), 
which was placed at the beginning of the sentence; and for (he expression 
of lenses and moods, the auxiliary verb rt2$* human — £y» was used 
(see pag. 99). But this way of conjugating the verb, was soon found very 
insufficient; and as the Persians began to read the Iranian equivalents for 

■ 

the Semitic words (see pag. 38), they found it convenient to add the 
Iranian terminations; and hence the conjugation assumed an Iranian ap- 
pearance. 

The Pahlavi of the MSS. distinguishes four moods, viz. indicative, 
conjunctive, conditional and imperative. The indicative has a present tense, 
a first preterit and a second preterit; the conjunctive has a present tense 
and a preterit; and the conditional has two forms, one of which is a 
preterit. 

Indicative. The terminations of the present tense are like 
those in modern Persian, viz. I* sing, am = Z. dmi, pi. lm — Z. opL 

aema; 2 d sing. y ai — Z. ind. aH, di, pi. it, ad = Z. opt. acta, ind. 

ati; 3 d sing. It, it = Z. opt. aeta, pi. and = Z. ind. anti. Ex. Qftf) 
vddunam, 'I make\ _y)fif) vdd&nai, vddunct; f))fj) vddfaum, 

SlOW) vdd&nit, vddunand. The first preterit is nolhing but 

the past participle »), which is used either with, or without, the final ) u , 
or 7 tm d f in S. (comp. dstHndi): Ex. (ttygf) vdddnt, 'he made'; a 
final d is also used instead of / (comp. N. Raj. 18. 19. 20. 21, see pag. 
69 — 70); when necessary, the persons are expressed by pronominal suf- 
fixes joined to p dp, or to some other particle (see above): Ex. y*£y> 
V)W dpmdn vddunt, 'we made 1 (comp. N. Raj. 20. 21. 22. 24, see 
pag. 70—71). The second preterit is formed by the auxiliary verb 
£y» human (see pag. 99), or yckavimxin, to which the termina- 

tions of the present tense are added ; it is used both actively and passively: 
Ex. ^0)t£)}* vazlunt i/ekavimunct . 'he has gone\ fflp 

1) I have Bhown this in my review of Spiegel's P&rst grammar, in the Oot- 
tingor Gelehrte Anzeigon of 1853, pag. 106—197. 
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kartu hdmanam, 'I have made' (comp. tortlS* lfph\ kaltl humanam, 
N. Kaj., see pag. 72-74). Instead of rt2^ human, fcmS* hav'dun, 
(the past part. pi. fem., see pag. 106) seems lo have been also used in 

the inscriptions, thus in iN. Rust. 2. we find Jf>?2$* havUun, 
which has probably a passive meaning, 'he was made', fijfflynyt 
yckavim&nt is also found, in N. Rust. 8, in connection with a past participle 
9_21.Q.J; supplying f> for the missing letter we obtain ^^HQ.^ 

pfiWVi? nipisht! yckav'tm&nt, 'he has written', or 'it has been written'. 
A separate future tense is wanting; the present tense and the con- 
junctive being used to express it, as is the case in Zand and Vedic Sans- 
crit; and somelimes -*)y= ju, or uug hamdi, is prefixed to a verb 
with a future meaning. 

Conjunctive. The only terminations which occur are 2 d sing, 
j^y csh, sh)\ 3 d sing, dt, pi. $ya and, $p end, jjj yen. 
These are all remnants of the ancient Iranian conjugation, as shown by 
the old-Persian and Zand; j^y csh, ish is evidently the 2* sing. opt. mid. 
in Z. aisha; dt is the 3 d sing. conj. pres. act.; dnd the 3 d pi. conj. pres. 
act. donti = dnti\ ind the 3 d pi. opt. mid. yatita; and yen the 3 d pi. 
opt. act. ayen, yen. Ex. <*{y))y) vddtinteh, JJJJJfJf vdd&nyen, etc. 
There is also a perfect of the conjunctive in use, which is formed by the 
auxiliary verb £yo human, or yekavtmftn, with the terminations 

of the conjunctive, as Ry^y* hftmandt, etc. added to the past participle 
of the verb. 

Imperative. The l» l sing, ends in *y* dm, just as in Zand, and 
appears to be also used (pr the plural; the 2 d sing, is merely the crude 
form of the verb, as )fif) vdd&n; the 2 d pi. ends in It, which must be 
traced to the 2 d pi. opt. aUa. 

Conditional. This mood is formed by adding^y^, y»£y> . 

jui^a) humandi) without any personal terminations, to the past parti- 
ciple. In the Sasanian inscriptions also, et2¥ human is used to express 
this mood; see pag. 59—60. 
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Participles. The present participle ends in dn = Z. ant; and 
the past participle ends in tu, S. 9f> H — Z. ta. The infinitive 
is formed by the suffix ))qo tanu (probably for tani) ~ old-Pers. tanaiy, 
modern Pers. ^jjf, . 

The forms ending in cshnu, -HjyHj eshnyd, or eshnih, deserve 
special notice; they are chiefly used in the sense of a Latin future parti- 
ciple passive in andus, enduti, as )>H)))Of) vdduncshnu, 'it is to be done'; 
but they are also used in the sensevof a 3 d pers. of the imperative, or 
optative, e.g. ^yj^jj^ sdducshnih, Met him praise' (Vend. 19, 73.), 
and likewise abstract nouns, e. g. yyv^y gubeshnu, 'speaking, speech'. 

The origin of these terminations, which are applied equally to Semitic 
and Iranian verbs, is difficult to ascertain; see ray remarks on them in 
the Zand-Pahl.-GW. pag. XXVIH. 

The causative is formed by adding the termination in to the crude 
forms; this is probably traceable to a nominal suffix ayana derived from 
the old causal in aya. 

The passive voice is formed like the 2 d preterit,, by means of the 

auxiliary verbs £yo hitman and yekavim&n, and can hardly be 

distinguished from the active; this is not to be wondered at, as the es- 
sential part of both preterits is the past participle (see above, pag. 110). 

e) Remarks on some suffixes. 

There are some suffixes in Pahlavi which deserve special notice, as 
they appear to he of Semitic origin. 

1. fiman, S. ft (see pag. 44—45). This suffix is only found at 
the end of Semitic words of various classes, such as nouns, pronouns, 
verbs and adverbs. Its origin cannot therefore be always the same. In 
the adverbs fifo tamman, S. rtOf> 'there', and letamman, 
'here', it clearly corresponds to the syllable mdn in Chaldee, as we re- 
cognize without any change in j&ffl tammdn, 'there', jsr6 Ictam- 
mdn, 'thither'. Its occurrence in the auxiliary verb £y* hilman, S. etlV, 
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has been already explained (pag. 98); it is there a contraction of vain, and 
human stands for an original hovain. But it is most frequently found at the 
end of nouns, especially those which signify parts of the body. e. g. 
roeshman, 'head'; r^-^OO shdrman, 'hair 1 ; fyf ainman, 'eye'; figyo 
anapman.£ty> anamman (p):n) 'face'; pumman, 'mouth'; ^3 

yadman, 'hand' : fiw*Cy* aojtapman, 'finger; ragalman, 'foot': 

lebabman, 'heart'; )J*C&* gartijadman, 'belly'; etc. Two of these 
words occur in both versions of the Hajiabad inscription, viz. 
lagalman and Ch. pT33 nagarin, and j£3 = S. nf]? yadman and Ch. 

NT i/add. It is remarkable that S. lagalman should be rendered 

by Ch. pU3 — pun. which is evidently a plural form; but the suffix 
man can also be explained, without difficulty, as a plural termination, 
vdn, of the Ghaldee, m and v always interchanging in Assyrian (see index, 
pag. 193—194); for Chaldee nouns whose singular ends in fit, slat, absol. 
fl, form their plural slat, absol. in vdn, e. g. HlD^C 'empire', slat, absol. 
ID^D pi. jp^C malkvdn. This termination vdn, which clearly presupposes 
a singular in u, is however not confined to feminine abstract nouns in tJt, 
but is also used as an optional plural form of other nouns, thus we have 
yr\ 'a river\ pi. pnj and JVVU naharvdn; bcf$ 'a knife 1 , pi. j^Cj* and 
JftCTK izmalvdn; DVJ 'a horse', pi. pDID and J1D1D susvdn; PX 4 a sign, 
miracle', pi. ]Vi< and ]V\K atvdn; etc. Many of the nouns which take 
the suffix £ man, are the names of such parts of the body as exist in 
a duality, or plurality, such as the hands, feet, eyes, hair and nose (the 
two nostrils, comp. Heb. C/DN); some however are only single, such as 
the head and mouth; while another class of these nouns can be either 
singular or plural, such as $j barman, 'son', bartman. 'daughter', 

yfljl) nhhman, 'wife', j6\*XJ» khdtman, -'sister' ; but the use of the 
plural of these words can be easily accounted for, as it is. customary to 
speak of family relationships in a collective form, such as sons, daughters, 
sisters and (where polygamy is practised) wives. It is more difficult to 
account for the plural form of some other words, such as napsh- 
man, 'self, himself. In such cases the old termination vdn was perhaps 

P 
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confounded with the suffix dn, which forms abstract and concrete noons 
in Chaldee. In the pronouns £y and t^j , man is probably also traceable 
to a plural termination, as they may stand for denvdn and ulvdn, which 
presuppose singulars like dentit and uldt; the form, sing. masc. ullu, fern. 
ulldt, 'that one', occurs in Assyrian. The preposition levatman, 
'with', was originally an abstract noun irb, from Xib 'to join', and may 
have been used in the plural, as is the case with several prepositions 
which were originally nouns, e. g. Chald. DTjJ 'before', in p-'Cli?. 'before 
you\ where Wi? is in the status constructus pi. m.; Chald. Tnj f HTQ 
'after' (comp. Heb. nnt* from inx); etc. In fiy lanman, 'we, ours', 
man appears to stand for fiv human, being omitted from lan- 
htiman, 'belonging to us', i. e. 'ours', Chald. pn fc, orJJPJ ]b; in fyl 
li-ftman (trad, ragamari) 'mine', we have a similar form, almost unaltered. 

The results of this investigation are that £ man is traceable : a) to 
a suffix dn preceded by a radical m which is doubled, as in ,£ft© ; 
b) to the Chaldee plural termination van. or the nominal termination dn \ 
cj to the part. act. pi. masc. £y-> htiman, human = Syr. hOvcn 'being, 
existing, belonging'. The use of plural terminations is not surprising, as 
verbal forms were also received into Pahlavi in the plural; these termina- 
tions had, for the most part, lost their meaning, when the so-called Huz- 
vSresh was formed. 

2. yd, or ih. This suffix, which has not been discovered in 
the inscriptions, is found at the end of Iranian as well as Semitic words, 
and does not appear to have always had the same origin. In Semitic words, 
it is sometimes only a variant of the -u d, in which so many Semitic 
words end in Pahlavi, and which is the termination of the status etupha- 
ticua in the singular; thus «{^*) represents only *nfcQ 'flesh', and stands 
for _A^43j besrd, as is evident from Ibn MuqafTa's quotation (see pag. 38). 
Now the question arises, is ^ only an orthographical variety of -ai, or 
was it originally a different termination, the proper meaning of which is 
lost? I think the latter must be the case, for that was really pro- 
nounced yd, is clearly proved by the word meyd, 'water', which 
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could not be explained if read in any other way. It is, in my opinion, 
the status emphaticus of the plural, as Chald. WDbo 'the kings', from 
NDpD 'the king'. In some of the words which have this termination, it 
can be easily explained as a plural form, e. g. shcmayd, or 

•*(y%(3 shemayyd (trad, shamhd) = •heaven', which is always used 
in the plural; also in hunayd, for hudnayyd = NjyiW 4 ears\ in 

menayd, mdayd (trad, modd) — 'words, speech', and in 
other words, the plural form can be easily accounted for, as these terms 
are perhaps more frequently used in the plural than in the singular. But 
there are some words with this termination, which are essentially siugular 

in their meaning, such as HO^-gO shemsyd = WPptf 'the sun\ ^qV} 
kamryd, 'the moon' (which is unknown in Chaldee, but exists in the Arabic 
and these must stand for shcmsd and kamrd; the plural form 
being simply misapplied, as we have seen is sometimes the case with the 
termination man. It is more difficult to explain when it is added 
to Iranian, or Semitic words, to form abstract nouns, as in -j^jj^ 
'knowledge, wisdom 1 , which is read ddndgt, from ddndh, 'wise'; here 
-jy is best identified with the modern Persian abstract suffix i. In the 
Sasanian inscriptions, some abstract nouns in 0 i actually occur, as 

-?2p22^p^q., ^Ifm.S'f^Q. pdtakhshatri = ^jol&dlg, but 
none in yd; whether W hi, in 9$**»}>fl tagaldhi, 'edict, order', 
be identical, is doubtful. In j^m^^ju ashbdryd, or j^V^o-u asbdryd, 
'assisting, assistance', can be easily explained as the termination of a 
Semitic infinitive, which is an abstract noun ; for yd is really used, in the 
Mandtean dialect, to form the infinitives of the modified verbs, and to such 
a form (the Afel of "120), asbaryd is to be traced (see the index, pag. 55, 
s. v. aiabdrt). With regard to the question whether this suffix ^ can 
be traced to an Aryan, or to a Semitic source, when used for forming 
abstract nouns, it must bo remarked that there is no abstract suffix yd, 
either in Sanscrit, or Zand, and it is therefore not safe to trace it to an 
Aryan origin; but it is probably the Semitic infinitive termination yd which 
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has been just described. Alongside this termination there must also have 
been a form in i, or 6; this we find to be the case in Ihe Chaldaic dialects 
of the Talmud and the Targums, where there are infinitives (abstract nouns) 
in c t as ^VD 'to help, helping', TlliN an&khe, 'to place, placing'; and 
such forms have been preserved in modern Syriac (see Noel deke, Gram, 
der neusyr. Sprache, pag. 214). 

3. used chiefly for the formation of adverbs from nouns. This 
suffix is generally read thd, and explained as an old Zand instrumental 
of nouns ending in anh; but this is quite illusory, and cannot be ac- 
counted for in any reasonable way. It is probably of Semitic origin, and 
may be identical with the Assyrian termination ish . which forms adverbs 
from nouns (see Zand-Pahl. Gl. pag. XXVII), and with the Syriac termina- 
tion 6tt (for dish), used for the same purpose (see the index, pag. 53). 
1 propose reading it yish, yesh, comp. Heb. BP 'it is, exists'; it is true, 
this word occurs, in Pahlavi in its Chaldee form ^yt ait, but the original 
sh may have been preserved, when the word was used a* a termination. 
Words formed with this suffix, such as -*()0}<u)H) and - , 
may be thus analysed: ddtidk-yesh, 'being wise, or as a wise mau', i. e. 
'wisely'; and vandskdr-ycsh, 'being a sinner, or as a sinner', i. e. 
'sinfully'. 

4. y^, |p£ | shn, shtiu (shni). This suffix, which has been already 
mentioned (pag. 112), cannot be explained from any Semitic, or Aryan 
language. It is probably of Turanian origin , as it is found in the second 
class of the Achaemenian cuneiform inscriptions (see the Zand-Pahl. Gl. 
pag. XXVIII). It is principally used for forming abstract nouns, and seems 
to be still preserved in the modern Persian termination ish. 

5. sfiy* hihnand is a suffix used to form adjectives, and is still 
preserved in modern Persian, e.g. Aa*^?, although it is generally there 
shortened to mand (for Umand). It is usually traced to the Aryan suffix 
mani which, when added to substantives, gives the same adjectival meaning 
as humami; hut this derivation does not explain the initial y* ' ,a ^ e 
it, unhesitatingly, as identical with the auxiliary verb £yo liftman + 
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participal suffix $ d, and this, as we have teen, is of Semitic origin 
(see pag. 08). 

6. j ak, p Ik, Ok, Tiiis liual } is found at the end of many 
• words, and is represented in Persian by s h, if preceded by a short vowel, 
as in 8*>U mddah = ^^y-(T mdtak^ or is omitted when preceded by a 
long vowel, as iu bfj ddud = ddndk. The Parsis do not pro- 

nounce the k, and consider it superfluous. It is sometimes .of Aryan, and 
sometimes of Semitic origin. When preceded by short a. and represented 
by s in modern Persian, it is the old Aryan suffix ka; this is clear from 
— s JOj = old-Pers. bandaka, 'servant 1 ; but when there is neither 
k in the ancient, nor a in modern Persian, the final } is of Semitic origin, 
e.g. ^JttYug Pdrsik = = old-Pers. Pdrsd, 'a Persian'; here it is 

the guttural which is so frequent in Assyrian words, as a final after vowels, 
see the Zand-Pahl. Gl. pag. XXVII. The final tk often corresponds to the 
termination t, or at, in the Semitic languages, by which nomina gentilkia 
are formed, e. g. Heb. TT : 2) 'a Persian', 'hyc\& 'an Israelite', ^ 'an 
Arab'; Assyr. Pdrsai, Chald. , p"]0 or 'a Persian'. As the form 

^r-;^ is identical with these Semitic expressions, but not with the old- 
Persian Pdrsa y the Semitic origin of the t is clear enough. The so-called 
S<X»j c, which is found in Pahlavi and modern Persian, is probably 
identical with it. 



f) Particles. 

The most common particles are of Semitic origin. In the Sasanian 
inscriptions, Iranian particles are very rare, only one certain instance 

having been noticed, viz. 9^2/9} (Ha}. S. 10) = 'outside, out, 

forth'; a second instance may be J2>9^ (N. Haj. 22) — lUySZs* 'how', 
but this reading is less certain. In the scanty fragments of the Chaldaeo- 
Pahlavi, no trace of an Iranian particle has been found. 

I Adverbs. In the inscriptions are the following: S ctK)fr 
tarn man, Ch. id., 'there' = Chald. JGP; S. p]±) ddhi, Ch. id., 
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'then' = )J0*, Chald. p/w (see ind. pag.90); S. 2$*\l akhar, 'after, 
afterwards = ij^y , Heb. Assyr. "in«; S. f>0-^ dma*, CJi. id., 'when, 
as' = Mandaean nNB? (see ind. pag. 47); S. ^jjj oaW, Ch. 
'out, out of = -wjj hard > c,iald - *T?» KTS^i S. lilini, 'before' = 

tyf^, Chald. ^ 'before the eyes'; Ch. jOTOTp before' — Chald. nonp. 
(before suffixes); S. W, Ch. id., 'not' = Chald. t6; S. 29^1, 
Ch. *pn (for HVH) 'donl' = Assyr. V (see pag. 62—63); S. tfp = 
0» . Chald. H«» to which the pronominal suffixes are joined, see pag. 51—52. 
In the MSS., there are the following adverbs of ^emilic origin, besides 
those already mentioned: leUtmman, 'here', Chald. jsn*?; 

Idld, 'upwards', Chald. K^jfti Suy*S l&khvdr (trad, rdndr and rakhdr) 
'back, away', Chald. Hn«^ ! atmat (trad, admat) ' how, when', Syr. 

<^ioj 'when'?; admandtn, 'in this manner 1 (see ind. pag. 45—46); 

V¥}0 adddundk, l in this manner '(see ind. pag. 49); ))a k&n, 'now', Chald. 
1^3; lii a/, 'dont', Heb. 5k (not found in Chaldee). There were origi- 
nally very few Iranian adverbs ; one was probably ))OCt ' now » wnicn is lra " 
ditionally pronounced chasiln, but is better read chig&n; d^jjj aitun, 
'thus, now', is identical with (jj^Mi but its Iranian origin is doubtful 
(see index, pag. 50). 

2. Prepositions. In the inscriptions are the following: S. I Ic. 
'to, in order to' (Haj. S.^7), in Ch. the sign of the acc. (see pag. 57), 
Chald. ; S. \l ul, val, Ch. kal = 1), )) 'to, for', Chald. by (see ind. 
pag. 226); S. 030 madam = 'oil'; S. J2Q. pawm = nd) 
Ch. pa/a»*, or pat;*;* (see ind. pag. 180); S. JO mm = £ 'from', Chald. 
jc, Ch. appears to have 2 'in', in btsh (llaj. Ch. 7). In the MSS. there 
are the following additional prepositions: bard, 'without', Chald. 
(see adverbs); jjj yhi (trad, doyen) 'in', coinp. Assyr. iw; levat- 
man, 'with', Chald. n£ ; 5) t>ad, 'till, until', Chald. (see ind. pag. 
222—223): bdtar, 'after', Chald. T.2. One preposition of Iranian 
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origin is ^ji javU (Z. yOla) , Pers. dJ» 'except' ; and -uA rdi is a post- 
position, see ind. pag. 195—196. 

3. Conjunctions. In the inscriptions are the following: S. \0$i 
dik, Ch. id., 'that' (also the adverb 'where') = £u (see ind, pag. 87-88); 

S. hat, 'if' = ^y, Arab. Ch. dk; S. 2 0, Ch. id., 'and 1 

= ) , Chald. ] ; f$ meman , 'for'. In the MSS. there are the following 
additional conjunctions: 0)flf aytip, 'or', comp. Heb. Chald. iN (see ind. 
pag. 48—49); -up) vadnd, 'but, unless 1 , t6""iy. Of very frequent use is 
ch appended to words, in the sense of 'also, even'; it is the ancient 
Aryan enclitic cha. 

g) Some remarks on the construction of sentences. 

The arrangement of the words in a Pahlavi sentence has more of 
an Aryan than a Semitic appearance. The genitive is, chiefly in titles, 
placed before the noun with which it is connected, e. g. malkdn tnalkd, 
'regum rex'; maffOpatdn mag&pat, 'the mobed of the mobeds\ i. e. 
'the chief mobed 1 ; and this is never the case in the Semitic languages; 
but it is also often placed after the other noun, in which case, the idhd- 
fat intervenes in the MSS., but not in the inscriptions. The adjectives 
follow their substantives, as in the Semitic languages, except when they 
form a compound; when they follow, there is an intervening idhdfat, as 
in modern Persian. 

The sentence usually begins with the nominative, whose place may 
be taken by a pronoun which is often affixed to a particle (see pag. 93 — 
94); then follows the object in the accusative; and the verb generally 
stands last and concludes the sentence. This position of the words is the 
same as in modern Persian: but it is not quite the same in old -Persian 
and Zand , where the verb frequently occupies the first place ') in the 



1) This is occasionally th© case also in the Pahlavt translations of tho Zand- 
avesta, but then it is only a slavish imitation of the position of the words in Zand. 
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sentence, though it is also often found at the end. The construction in 
the Semitic languages is somewhat different; here the object generally 
follows the verb; but in the Assyrian inscriptions, it happens, not unfre- 
quently, that the verb stands last, without any special reason (see the inscr. 
in Oppert, Exped. en Mesop. II. pag. 295— 29G : comp. pag. 312, lin. 
40-42. 47. 50. etc.). 

Notwithstanding the prevalence of the Aryan character, in the con- 
struction of the sentences, there are also undeniable traces of a Semitic 
construction to he found. It is well known that the relative pronoun, in 
the Semitic languages, serves merely to express the relation of sentences 
to one another, and looks more like a particle than a relative pronoun, 
as used in the Aryan languages; if the sense requires the relative to be 
governed by a preposition, as in oblique cases, the preposition is not pre- 
fixed to the relative, but is quito separate from it, often after the verb, 
and always with a pronominal suffix referring to the principal word in the 
preceding sentence; for instance, Deut. 1, 22. Heb. )rvbi< Nttf ntfK cnyn, 
Chald. jT) 5 ? bwyi tonp 'the towns to which we shall come\ literally 'the 
towns which we shall come to them\ Now there is the same construction 
in Pahlavi; for instance, Bund. 19, 16—17. )«A^)a> ^^Att }jj£< \fi 
^-jq-u) ^a»£» ^£ )$f0 'from which the seeds of ail sorts ol trees 
have grown', literally 'which the seeds of all sorts of trees from it have 
grown'; comp. also Bund. 19, 6. 22, 8—11. 24, 3. 26, 14. 28, 10. etc. 

t 

h) Conclusions on the character of Pahlavi, with special 
reference to that of other mixed languages. 

From the foregoing short sketch of the principal grammatical features 
of Pahlavi, any reader, who does not adhere to preconceived opinions,' 
will perceive that the Semitic element far outweighs the Iranian; so that 
its Iranian characler becomes more than merely doubtful. We have seen 
that all the case signs and even the plural suffixes in the nouns; all the 
personal, demonstrative, interrogative and relative pronouns; all the num- 
erals from one to ten; the most common verbs (including the auxiliaries) 
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such as Ho be, lo go, lo come, to wish, to eat, to sleep, to write', etc.; 
almost all the prepositions, adverbs and conjunctions, and several important 
terminations for the formation of nouns, as. well as a large majority of 
the words in general (at all events in the Sasanian inscriptions), are of 
Semitic origin. The only arguments that can be adduced in favor of an 
Iranian origin, are the verbal terminations, the suffixed pronouns and the 
construction of the sentences. The first two of these arguments vanish 
altogether, when we trace back the language sufficiently far, since I have 
shown from the Hajiabad inscription, that in this early record of the 
Sasanian Pahlavi, the Iranian verbal terminations are completely wanting, 
and were only gradually added in the later inscriptions (see pag. 109), 
while the surfixed pronouns were originally Semitic (see pag. 93 — 94). 
Even in the construction of the sentences there are some Semitic traces; 
and the reason why it is generally of an Iranian character, will he presently 
explained. The defenders of the Iranian origin, who have hitherto been 
unacquainted with the language of the inscriptions (excepting a few words), 
will, no doubl, further point out, in favor of their views, that Ihe Semitic 
nouns, verbs, and particles are often replaced by their Iranian equivalents, 
in the books. Now this fact, as well as all others which can be adduced 
in favor of the Iranian origin, is easily explained from Ibn MuqanYs state- 
ment (pag. 38) and from Ihe fact that the Parsis, down to the present 
day, never read the Semitic words which are written, but always pro- 
nounce their Iranian equivalents. To enable the Persians to read books 
in this strange way, which is an incontestable fact, a farhang, or glos- 
sary, containing the Semitic words alongside their Persian equivalents, 

a 

was necessary, just like the one published in this volume; and that such 
a farhamj existed in the Sasanian limes, we learn from Ibn MuqanYs 
statement. 

The question now arises, can this strange fact (that Semitic words 
were written, but Iranian ones pronounced) he explained in any reasonable 
way by analogy? This can be answered in the affinitive. The decipher- 
ment of the Assyrian inscriptions has shown, beyond doubt, that the very 
same fact existed in connection with the As>yrian. For instance, they 
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wrole atuya, my falher% but read abuya (Bis. lin. 1); they wrote r/</- 
«/■«, ud-um, ud-mu and ud-mi, but read respectively shamshi, 'tho sun', 
yum, 'day', yummu (nom. sing.) and yttmnri (pi. of »/um) (see Nor r is, 
Assyr. Did. L pag. 210 — 211); they wroto mat-ud ') and mat-ti, but 
read akshud, 'I take, I hold', and kishidti, 'holding, capturing 1 (Oppert, 
Exped. en M6s. II. pag. 98). Here one sees, at the first glance, that (lie 
Assyrians added to the foreign word which they wrote, only the final 
syllable of the word which they pronounced. If the character, whose 
phonetic value was ud, meant 'sun', the Assyrians pronounced it shamshu, 
or shamnhi, which was their name for 'the sun', comp. Heb. tfpitf. and 
to prevent the character from being read in any other way, the syllabic 
sign for shu, or shi, was added to it; again, if the same character meant 
'day', it was pronounced yum, yummu, or yummi, Heb. Dti and to 
distinguish these different forms, the signs for the syllables urn, mu and 
mi were respectively added to the original character. 

If we ask for an explanation of this strange fact, the celebrated 
bilingual tablets of Sardanapal, which are now in the British Museum, 
give us a decisive answer. From them we learn, that the Assyrians must 
have received their system of writing, from a nation whose language was 
quite different from theirs; and they used the characters, which were 
partly ideographic and partly syllabic, for the same values as they had 
with the people who invented them. In this foreign tongue, which belonged 
to the Turanian stock, adda is 'father' (comp. Turkish Uf); now if the 
Assyrians wished to write 'father*, they used the first character ad, or at, 
of adda, hut pronounced it ab which was their own word for 'father'; 
and to express 'my father', they wrote atuya, but read it abuya ; u being 
the Assyrian nominative termination, and ya the suffix meaning 'my', 
which, in the writing, were added to the foreign word at (see Oppert, 
Exped. en M6s. II. pag. 77 — 83. 98 -100). This proceeding has its exact 
counterpart in the Pahlavi written words abitar, 'father', and ^s&g 



1) I use here the most common phonotic value attached to the aign which is 
pronounced mat, knr, sat, etc , and is the ideograph lor 'country*. 
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am'ttar, Collier', being pronounced patar and matar respectively, and 
Hits Iranian pronunciation being indicated by the syllable tar added to the 
Semitic word. 

Another very striking analogy is offered by Japanese writings, which 
are much intermixed with Chinese, and especially by the way in which 
the Japanese read Chinese texts. Japanese may be written enlirely in 
Chinese characters which are then, however, not read in Chinese words, 
but in their Japanese equivalents; or secondly, the Chinese characters 
may be accompanied by a complete interlinear translation in the Japanese 
character; or thirdly, the Chinese characters may have merely the Japanese 
terminations added to them, with numerals for indicating the different 
position of the words in Japanese. This mode of reading the Chinese 
characters as if they were Japanese words, is called yomi, or wa-kun, 
which corresponds to the term HuzvSresh (see pag. 38. 43). ') For the 
sake of illustration, I quote the beginning of the Lun-yu, the Confucian 
analecta, in Chinese, with the Japanese translation, or reading; the Chinese 
being expressed by capital letters: *) Chin. TSE YUE: HIO URL SHI SI 
CHI PU Yl YUE HU? 'the master said: is it not pleasant to study and 
daily practise it"? These words are read by the Japanese as follows: 
si-no notamavaku: manandc tokini korcwo naravu mata yorokobasi- 
karazuya? i. e. the master's saying (is): does it not again give pleasure 
fb study and daily practise it? They do not merely pronounce the Ja- 
panese equivalent for each Chinese word, but they also add their gramma- 
tical particles and invert the construction. Si-no stands for TSE 'master', 
no being the genitive particle; notamavaku, 'saying 1 , stands for YUE 'to 
speak'; manande, 'learning, studying', a gerund formed by the termination 
de, stands for HIO 'to learn'; URL 'and', is not expressed by a separate 
word, but by the preceding gerundial form, and the whole sentence 



1) Sec Hoffmann, Japansche Spraakleer, pag. 29— 35; Donker Curtius, 
Proeve eener Japansehe Spraakkunst, pag 2 7 — 32; L6on de Rosny, Introduction 
a l'etude do la langue Japonaise, pag. 61- 64. 

2) The instance is taken from the work of Donker Curtius, pag. 30—31; 
but the analysis of the text is my own. 
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- thus is contracted into 'by studying, practise it'; tokini = toki, 'day, 
lime", + ni, dative particle, stands for SHI 'day'; naravu, Uo study", stands 
for SI 'to practise'; korcwo = kore, 'this 1 -f wo, accusative particle, 
stands for CHI 'this'; zu stands for PU 'not'; mata, 'another time', stands 
for Yl 'also, even'; yorokobasikara = yorokobasi, 'giving pleasure", -f- 
Aara, ablative particle, stands for YUE 'to bo pleasant, to be pleased"; 
and ya stands for HU, an interrogative particle. 

The second mode of adding to the Chinese a complete interlinear 
Japanese version, is analogous to the practice of writing a complete Pazand 
version, word for word, under the Pahlavi, as is often done. While the 
third mode of merely adding the Japanese terminations and transposing 
numerals to the Chinese characters, is quite analogous to the way of 
writing the Iluzvaresh words in the MSS. with Pazand terminations; as 
ma; be seen from the following imitation of the third mode of writing 
the sentence already quoted, with the Japanese complements: TSEwo YUE: 
\U0tc(de) URL SHIm tSlvu iCHIwo 2PUsm YI iYUEfora HUya. 

On comparing this text with the complete Japanese interlinear version, 
the reader will observe that the position of certain words, such as korc 
and sw, is here changed, but their proper order for pronunciation is indi- 
cated by numerals. This change is caused by the difference of construction 
in Chinese and Japanese; thus in Chinese, CHI 'it, this", must follow the 
verl). while in Japanese, the corresponding word korc with the particle* 
wo must precede it; in liko manner, the Chinese negative PU always 
precedes the verb, but the Japanese zu must follow the word to be 
negatived. 

These analogous casos, together with Ibn MuqauVs statement, and 
the mode of reading Pahlavi at the present day, clear up all the mystery 
attached to Pahlavi writings. Pahlavi, as written and read in the Iluz- 
varesh mode, represents, in fact, two languages, one an Aramaic dialect, 
and the other a degenerated form of old Persian. The Aramaic text could 
be written in throe ways, just as the Japanese when wrillen with Chinese 
characters: a) Semitic words without any indication of their being read 
as if they were Iranian; of which class, the Sasanian version of the Hajiabad 
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inscription is an instance; b) Semitic words with the addition of Iranian 
pronominal suffixes and verbal terminations, and the occasional replace- 
ment of the Semitic words by their Iranian equivalents; which is the mode 
in which Pahlavi MSS. are written ; c) Huzvaresh texts of the b class, 
with a complete interlinear version in' the Zand character and Persian 
language, which is the so-called Pazand. 

Pahlavi is, therefore strictly speaking, no strangely mixed language, 
as it appears to be; but is either a purely Semitic language, with some 
admixture of Iranian words and a prevailing Iranian construction, or it is 
a purely Iranian tongue; tho former is the case, if we look only to the 
way in which it is written, and the latter if we consider only the way 
in which it is road. We know now, that words like ^j)^ yehevunt, 
ty))yy ydiabttntt. yctibuna&tan , etc., never really existed, 

but they were only written as symbols for *>jj 'he was\ cVjc*> «he gives', 
vj^^j Ho Bit*, etc.; their proper reading being indicated by the finals 
t, ct, as tan, etc., which represented the terminations of tho Iranian words 
that were to be read. But yehevtin, yc/iabun, jjdibt}n f etc., without the 
Iranian terminations, are by no means mere symbols, although the Persians 
may have used them as such; for they are true Semitic words, and must 
have been taken originally from some living language. The Iranian element 
prevails in the construction, for the simple reason that Iranian words were 
read; for instance, malkdn mailed, 'king of kings', was read shdhamhdh '), 
and therefore was not written according to the Semitic idiom, malkd 
malkdn. 



1) Comp. Ammianus Marcellinus XIX. 2, 11: 'Per- is Saporem et Saan- 
saan adpellantibus et Pyrogen, quod rex regibus imperans et bellornm victor 
interpretatui '. The Persian king here mentioned was Sapor III, A. D. 308 — 381 
and the war alluded to was that with the Roman emperor Constantius, who 
returned to the western provinces of his empire about A. D. 330. The foregoing 
notice of Ammianus, that the Persians called Sapor III. by the title saansaan, i. e. 
sMhanshah , 'king of kings', and not malkdn malkd, as the title is alwajs written 
on his coins, clearly provos that malkdn malkd was pronounced shdhamhdh, aa 
if it were a Persian word, and not according to its orthography and derivation as 
a Semitic one. This is a proof that the peculiar way of reading Pahlavi, as de- 
scribed by Ibn MuqatTa. existed as early as the middle of tho 4«»> century A. D. 
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In order to show that, even if we had not the foregoing simple ex- 
planalion of the origin of the strangely compounded words, Pahlavi could 
not be regarded as an Iranian language with an intermixture of Semitic 
words, as has been hitherto the general opinion, I adduce two further 
analogies from mixed languages, viz. Turkish and Singhalese. 

The Turkish language consists of three elements, Turkish proper, 
Persian and Arabic. The number of Persian and Arabic words, especially 
in poetry, is overwhelming, and in excess of those of Turkish origin; but 
certain parts of speech , as well as the grammar and construction remain 
everywhere purely Turkish. The case terminations, pronouns and post- 
positions (used instead of preposilions) are all of Turkish origin, as are 
also the most common verbs, such as (Jm-^ olmaq, l lo be\ dJS gelmck, 
Ho come, to arrive', dimek, 'to speak', fa wdr, 'it is', jjj-? yoq, 

'it is not 1 , etc., and many common nouns, such as Lsf at a, 'father', J^f 
oghul, 'son', Jj yel, 'year', yc 8u, 'water', JjS qczel, 4 red', etc. The 
words taken from Persian and Arabic, are for the most part, abstract 
nouns, especially Arabic forms of Ihe infinitive, used as a noun, and various 
participles; but they are never used to express the simplest ideas. For 

instance, they never use the Arabic term u^aJ, or the Persian ou«ju, 
to express the idea 'there is not', but they always use the phrase ^ »j^> 
which is thoroughly Turkish; and they do not express the negative by 
the Arabic ^, or the Persian *3, but in the genuine Turkish way, by the 
affix ma, me; thus they do not say ^, or ,<*->; u *3, for "I have 

not written', but f<Xt)^ yazmadiim (from yazmaq, *lo write'). Now in 



Pahlavi, we find ^>OfiM **» M nepesht, 'he did not write', = 
'there is not', etc. 
More instructive is Ihe analogy of the Singhalese, or Elu. This 
consists of two elements, the Sanscrito-Pali and the proper Singhalese. '). 

1) The Singhalese grammarians distinguish three kinds of words: a) nipan, 
original Singhalese, such as reicur, 'to make' (instead of karanavd); b) tasama, 
Sanscrit and Pali words with Elu termination**; c) tabava, words derived from 
Sanscrit and Pali, with some slight alteration. See the Sidath Sangarawa 
translated by J. de Alwis, pag. 4. 
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The intermixture of the foreign (Sanscritic) element, is here much more 
extensive than in any other known language. Not only all the numerals, 
but even some of the most common verbs, such as yanavd, 'to go', and 
karanavd, 'to make', are taken from Pali, and also in conjugating the 
verbs, besides the genuine Singhalese mode, which is very imperfect, they 
use that of the Pali (with the terminations mi, Ai, i, etc.) which is more 
complete. But the auxiliary verb, itmavd, is Elu, and so are also the 
pronouns i) and case signs ; for instance, api, 'we* ; umbd, 'thou'; umbald, 
'you'; mc, 'this' ; the postposition gc of the genitive case, ta of the dative, 
gen of the ablative, etc.; none of which can be explained from Sanscrit, 
or P4li. 

The intermixture of a foreign element cannot certainly go further 
than it has in Elu. But if the Semitic element in Pahlavi were tho foreign 
one, we should have a language in which the pronouns and case signs 
were all foreign, for we have seen they are all Semitic. Now as no language 
exists, whose pronouns and case signs are all foreign, we are justified in 
regarding the Semitic element as not being the foreign one in Pahlavi, 
which we can, therefore, no longer consider an Iranian language. 

Having now shown the impossibility of classing the so-called Huzvaresh 
with the Iranian languages, and having explained the strange -sounding 
forms and words of that language, in a reasonable way, I have to add 
merely a short remark, on the complete disappearance of the Semitic 
words of the Pahlavi, from modern Persian. As we have seen, the Per- 
sians, when reading Huzvaresh texts, substituted for each Semitic word 
its Iranian equivalent; in the course of lime, they began to make this 
substitution also when writing; and as soon as they began to write the 
texts just as they pronounced them, I hat is, when they wrote only Persian 
words, their writings became modern Persian. This is the simplest way 
of explaining the total disappearence of all the Aramaic words of Pahlavi, 



1) The pronouns mama, *l\ and to, 'thou', may be explained from Sanscrit; 
but their plurals api, 'we', and topi, 'you', will baffle all attempts at such a deri- 
vation. See F. Mailer, in the 'linguistic part' of the 'Reise der Novara', pag. 209. 
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from modern Persian; which certainly would not have occurred if the 
Aramaic words had formed part of the spoken language. S.jme slight 
Aramaic traces, however, still remain in the grammar, as the idhdfat 
and some terminations, such as the pi. suffix dn, clearly show. 

5. On the origin and age cf Pahlavi. 

As I have already treated of this questiou, in the introduction to the 
Zand -Pahlavi glossary, I shall confine myself here to briefly summing up 
the principal results I have arrived at, and adding such observations and 
remarks on the subject, as have been suggested to me by a continuous 
study of it. 

It has hitherto been the general belief, as the reader will have seen 
from my sketch of Pahlavi studies (pag. 1 — 32), that Pahlavi was a lan- 
guage which originated, in a mixture of Semilic and Iranian elements, on 
the frontiers of Iran and Chaldaca (Savad), in the lirst, or second, 
century A. D., and thence spread gradually over the whole Persian empire, 
under the rule of the Sasanian dynasty, even to the confines of India. 
But against such an opinion, several strong arguments can be urged. 

Firstly, it would be surprising, if a curious jargon of Semitic and 
Iranian words and inflections (in which the former element even outweighs 
the latter), such as Pahlavi appears to superficial observers, had been adopted 
by the Sasanian kings (A. D. 22G — G40) as their official language, into 
which the sacred books were translated, and in which an extensive litera- 
ture, sacred and profane, arose. And this adoption of a newly-fornn d 
jargon, for such purposes, would be still more surprising, if we reflected 
that the Sasanian kings were very zealous promoters of Persian ascendancy, 
and restorers of the Zoroaslrian religion. We may search the history of 
nations and languages in vain for a similar instance. It has never hap- 
pened that a mere jargon, originating on a frontier (from the intercourse 
of the inhabitants speaking different languages) has become the official 
and ecole?ia-li<al language of a large empire for four centuries. The 
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reasons for adopting a foreign language, or for giving preponderance (o 
a foreign element, are generally of a political, or a religious, nature. 
Thus, wherever Arabic has spread and gained an influence over any native 
tongue, such as Persian, Turkish and Malay, it has been owing to the 
spread of the Mohamedan religion, the sacred writings of which are in 
Arabic. Similarly, the influence of Sanscrit and Pali over foreign tongues, 
such as Singhalese and Barmese, can be accounted for, only by the spread 
of Buddhism, the sacred books of which were composed both in Pali and 
Sanscrit. Chinese writing and literature extended over Korea, Japan and 
Cochin China, in consequence or early conquests by the Chinese. Latin 
became the official and ecclesiastical language of Europe, in the middle 
ages, in consequence of the early Roman conquests, and the establishment 
of the Romish church over all the Christian nations of- the west. Hindu- 
stani, which is a mixture of Sanscritic, Persian and Arabic elements, did 
not arise before the Mohamedan conquest of India. The Anglo-Saxon of 
Britain was not mingled with French till after the Norman conquest. Even 
Greek, which was the language most widely spread at the beginning of 
the Christian era, owed its great diffusion to conquest, for although the 
Hellenic nation was rather a colonizing than a conquering race, yet colonists 
are always conquerors more or less: and the spread of their language in 
the east, was chiefly owing to the Macedonian conquests, and Hie establish- 
ment of the Seleucidan and Bactrian empires with Greek rulers. 

Now none of the reasons which led to the dilTusion of any of the 
above-mentioned languages in a foreign country, or to their production 
of mixed languages, can be shown to have caused the formation of Pahlavi, 
if we assign its origin to the first, or second, century of the Christian era. 
No Semitic nation conquered Persia at that lime; nor did any religion, 
whose sacred language was an Aramaic dialect, spread over the whole 
Persian empire at that period, and upset that of Zoroaster; nor yet did 
any foreign literature exercise such a paramount influence over Persia, 
at i fiat time, as to give birtb to a new language of a mixed character, by 
the blending of its words and phrases with the Persian tongue. Though 
Greek literature was then most widely spread, and was not unknown in 

r 
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Persia, it left but very few traces in the Persian language The Christian 
literature of the Syrian church, then in its infancy, seems to have exer- 
cised no influence over the indigenous literature, as we find no specifically 
Christian terms in Pahlavi hooks. Although Christianity began to spread 
in Persia, under the Sasanian rule, and gave birth to a new branch of 
religious literature, now wholly lost, it gained no influence over Zoro- 
astrianism, which was very hostile to the new religion, for at the instigation 
of the Magi, the Christians were persecuted by the kings and put to death. 
If even so polished and refined a literature as the Greek, left so few traces 
in the Persian language, far less change can be attributed to the influence 
of the exclusively religious literature of a sect, which was barely tolerated 
and sometimes persecuted. To assume otherwise, would be equivalent 
to asserting, that the colloquial jargon of the modern Jews had exercised 
some influence over the languages of the European nations, among whom 
they are scattered, which would be simply absurd. Thus we see that 
history furnishes not a single valid reason for the origin of Pahlavi, as a 
mixed language, in the first and second centuries; but it rather supplies 
arguments against such an origin. 

Secondly, the complete disappearance of the Aramaic words of 
Pahlavi, in its successor, the modern Persian, even as early as the lime 
of Firdusi (A. I). 1000), could not he explained, if Pahlavi had been a 
frontier language, or jargon, of Semitic and Iranian elements. When for- 
eign words have once become naturalized, and been employed in standard 
works of literature, they will, for the most part, never disappear, but will 
henceforth remain a part of the language; such has been the case with 
the Persian and Arabic words in the Indian vernaculars, with the Latin 
words in the Teutonic lauguages, and with the Arabic ones in modern 
Persian. If the Aramaic words had formed a part of the Persian language, 
as spoken during the Sasanian times, there must still have been some 
relics of them, in so early a poem as that of Firdusi; but not a trace of 
them can be found; even the royal title malkdn malkd, had disappeared. 
But this disappearance is easily accounted for, when one understands the 
real character of the Pahlavi writings, as set forth above (pag. 121.1 It was 
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only in a few grammatical points, that traces of a Semitic element remained; 
but these are easily accounted for, if one considers that, in the constant 
practice of reading Semitic words as if they were Persian, some minute 
details (such as the plural termination, the Mho/at, the conjunction 5 
and some terminations) which were not changed when reading Semitic 
texts in Persian, would naturally he preserved, when the texts began to 
be written as they were pronounced. 

Thirdly, the whole character of Pahlavi, as described in the fourth 
section, is opposed to the supposition that it was a frontier language of 
the lirst, or second, century. At that time, and indeed for many previous 
centuries, various Semitic alphabets existed, which comprised only a limited 
number of letters with a specific phonetic value attached to each; it would 
therefore have been very strange, if the Sasanian kings had chosen for 
official use, so clumsy n kind of writing as the Pahlavi, in which the 
various groups of letters were regarded merely as symbols for Persian 
words. There was certainly no reason for their publishing documents, and 
inscriptions on their coins, in Semitic words, if they were always to be 
read in Persian. And if the Semitic words were used for the benefit of 
their subjects of Semitic origin, then the language ought to have been of 
Semitic construction, so as to have been readily understood by the Semites. 
But Pahlavi, even in Sasanian limes, was not well adapted for either 
Persians, or Semites; the Persians could not read it. till they had learned 
the Persian meaning of some five hundred symbols, which must have 
been too unpleasant a task for a ruling race to set themselves; while the 
Semites must have found the symbols scarcely intelligible, although they 
were really Semitic words, as they did not clearly represent any Semitic 
language. The verbs were used only in the plural form, as we have 
seen, and the persons were expressed by suffixes joined to particles. 
Now we possess Aramaic texts of the first and second centuries A. D. (in 
Chaldee and Syriac), and the persons, in them, are not expressed in such 
a manner, but by prefixes and affixes to the verb itself, as in all the old 
Semitic languages. It is evident from my remarks in section 4 (i and />), 
that the Semitic language which underlies the Pahlavi. was not left uti- 
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changed, but was adapted to the Persian mind ; and the Semitic texts were 
written with a view to their being read by the Persians as if they were 
Persian. But as this mode of writing and reading had no convenience to 
recommend it, we must suppose that the Sasanian kings would not have 
adopted it, unless they had found it already existing as a lime -honored 
practice. 

Fourthly, the fact that two Pahlavi dialects, similar in character, 
were used in the earlier Sasanian inscriptions, precludes the supposition 
that Pahlavi was a frontier language of the first and second centuries. 
For if this view were correct, we should have to admit the existence of 
two jargons, which both originated on the frontiers of Persia, Assyria and 
Babylonia, and both spread over the Persian empire, at about the same 
time. But can such an opinion bear a critical examination lor a moment? 
It may be auswered that one jargon, the so-called Chaldaio-Pahlavi, might 
have been in use one or two centuries earlier, under the Arsacidan rule; 
while the other jargon, the Sasanian Pahlavi, might have come into use 
iu the time of Ardeshir Babegan, and superseded the former. But it 
would be very strange if each dynasty, the Arsacidan as well as the Sa- 
sanian, had adopted as its official language, a separate jargon, originating 
on a frontier merely through the intercourse of two neighbouring nations; 
both jargons, though distinct, being formed on the same principles. Why 
did they not rather adopt the Persian language, which has always been 
the vernacular of Persia, since that country became known in history? 

Having shown the great improbability, if not impossibility , of the 
supposition that Pahlavi was a frontier language, which originated only a 
short time before Ardeshir Babegan ascended the throne of Iran, it is 
now incumbent on me to offer a more satisfactory explanation of its age 
;ind origin. 

The first question to be considered, is whether there are any inscrip- 
tions, or literary compositions, in either the Sasanian, or Chaldajo-Pahlavi, 
anterior to the third century of the Christian era? This can be answered 
in the affirmative: as the reader will find, on reference to pag. 30, that 
there are legends extant, on coins from the south of Persia, in the so- 
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called Chaldajo- Pahlavi character and language, and Dr. Levy has shown 
that these cannot be later than the third, or beginning of the fourth, 
century B. C: they clearly exhibit the words tcho mailed, 'king', and 
r6fc 1 zl (dah , 'of God 1 , zi being the relative pronoun in Pahlavi (see 
pag. 74), but used to express the genitive. 

The legends on the so-called Abd-Zohar coins ') present us with an 
earlier form of Pahlavi; for they belong to the so-called Satrap coins and, 
for numismatical reasons, cannot be later than the latter part of the Achtt- 
nienian rule, which was overthrown by Alexander B. C. 330; and they 
may even go back to the fifth century B. C. As they are important for 
proving the antiquity of Pahlavi, I shall make some remarks upou their 
language. The legend, which can be restored with some degree of cer- 
tainty , by comparing different specimens of the same coin , is in a very 
early form of Aramaic character, and runs as follows: ~\2y by n HTD 
rpn WITH' If this be written in Pahlavi characters, no alteration in the 
words, or their position, is necessary to render it into pure Sasanian 

Pahlavi, thus \fo 2±n$*J \l OJ iyo = 1) *S *$Sf 

yb»5 ^Sy> mizdi %i 01 Abd Zohardu Khalk. Now mizdi is an 
Iranian word which is used in Pahlavi (see the index, pag. 156, s. v. maztl) 
and means 'reward, wages'; » being the flnal vowel which is, as we have 
seen, so frequently found at the end of nouns, in the Sasanian inscrip- 
tions, e. g. bagi for bag, chttdki for chitdk, Shahptthri for Shahpahr, 
etc. (regarding its origin, see pag. 88 — 90); zt is the relative pronoun 
used throughout the Pahlavi (see index, pa.;. ^41 — 242, s. v. *&/t, z'tam), 

,V \l = 1) (trad, var) is identical with the preposition by (initial y 
beiug sometimes expressed by the Pahlavi |, see index, pag. USl) 
and is used everywhere, in Pahlavi, as a sign of the dative, in the sense 



1) See Due de Luyneu, Ka»ai »ur lu uumismatique de» Satrapies »uu» le» 
row Achiemenidea, pag. 26 - 30; Supplement a 1'Eaeai, planche III et IV; BUu, 
De numis Achwmenidarum, pag. 5. 11. 12; Levy, Beitrage zur aramaiscken Munz- 
kunde Kleinaaiena, in the Zeitechrift der Deutsehen Morgenlindiaclien Oosellschaft, 
rot. XV. pag. 623 et ueq. 
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of Ho, tor*. That bv was used occasionally in (his sense, in Ihe Aramaic 
dialects, we know not only from books, bul also from inscriptions; thus we 
read in Dan. 4, 24: Tj^g Tg^ '3^0 Mel my counsel be acceptable unto lhee\ 
Ezra 7, 18: ijTlK bv_] fby. H HO 'whatsoever shall seem good to thee 
and to thy brethren"; comp. also Dan. 0, 19 and Ezra 5, 17. In Ihe oldest 
inscription known to exist at Palmyra, No. 30 l ). which is dated 304 of 
the Seleucidan era = B. G. 9, bv is also used as a sign of ihe dative, 

like b- thus: 71133 Vlbv 133 H Ni3p 'the tomb which his soii> 

built for him'; comp. the frequent formula VIYTl by 'for his welfare', in 
that large class of Palmyreniau inscriptions, termed 'inscriptions religieuses'. 
by Count de Vogue" (see pag. 55—74 of his work); bv is also found with 
the same meaning in the inscriptions of Hauran, thus, 2, c. (de Vogiie", 
pag 93): }WV2 by n:3 VI n 'which he made to the Lord of Heaven\ 
Returning to the legend on the coins; Abd-ZoharAu was the name of 
the satrap of Cilicia, under whose rule the coins were struck; here the 
final it. which is a characteristic of the book Pahlavi, is remarkable, as 
it is frequently found at the end of proper names, on the coins of other 
satraps (if the same period, comp. 12318 Phai nabazii, V?Dn TabalA, etc. 
(see Zaud-Pahl. Gl. pag. XXIV). Although this final A, in names, is not 
found in Chaldee and Sjriae books, we meet with it in the Aramaic in- 
scriptions of Palm>ra and Hauran, and those of the Nabath;eau kings; 
ihus, Palm. 4.2. ic'po (in the Greek translation) Mwr/iw 2 ), 15, 1. vbv 
JUidzov, 1H. >. in;* ./£t±oi , 11,1. imr Suraikii, 30, 2. bro KohUA: 
Haur. 3,2. 1TJ?C Mouttyov , 3,4. TO Kculdii , 13^3 Kalabft (de Vogiie, 
pag. 99); Nabath. 3, 2. 3. W1K AwA , 6. inn RAahA, 13HS Matabu, 
ishom AkalM. 1033 NabtA, etc. It is also found in ancient names in 
the Old Testament, comp. nr Yithrn (Jethro), Wine MHA-shacI 



1) hi Count M. de Vogflo'a Inscriptions rtemitiques, text, pag. 37. 

2) The ov in the Greek translations represents the genitive case, as the names 
.generally follow the words 'son', or ^1 NoS^ 'image of; hut the "| in the Am- 
man- names, is no genitive termination , as it occurs also whore the name is in tho 
nominative case. 
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(Methusael), StODtf Sh'mtkl (Samuel), etc. The lasl word of the legend, 
t?H Kltalk, is (he name of Cilicia in Asia Minor, which was governed by 
native rulers who were dependent upon Persia; it is enumerated in the 
list of subject provinces, in the cuneiform inscription of Naksh-i Ruslam, 
under the form Karaka, which rannol mean 'Carthage', as has been 
supposed. 

The meaning of the whole legend on the Abd-Zohar coins, is clearly 
as follows: 'pay (i. e. soldier's pay) which (belongs) to Abd-Zohar of 
Cilicia 1 , i. e. which is to be distributed by him to his soldiers. The lan- 
guage of this legend, as we have seen, contains four characteristic features 
of the Pahlavi o^ Sasanian times: a) the final * in mizdi; bj the relative 
pronoun n zt; e) bv in the sense of a dative characteristic, or the pre- 
position Mo, for': d) the final & in Abd-Zohardu. Those who may ob- 
ject to my opinion that the language of this legend is identical with the 
primitive Sasanian Pahlavi, will probably say, that it represents only that 
Aramaic language which was current in Cilicia, during the Achiemenian 
rule, and does not furnish any argument for the higher age of Pahlavi. 
Bnt among the four characteristics already mentioned, at least two are spe- 
cifically characteristic of that Aramaic dialect which underlies the Sasanian 
Pahlavi; these are, first, the relative 1 s* , which is 1 di in all other 
Aramaic dialects, such as Chaldee, Syriac, Palmyreue. Hauranitic, Naba- 
tluean, etc. ; second, the final f in HTC miult . which is wauling in the 
other dialects. 

After a fair consideration of the arguments here adduced, which 
have been based on -the careful numismatic researches of De Lnynes, 
Blau, Levy, etc., and on my own investigations, it will be hardly possible 
to deny that the Semitic dialect of the Pahlavi was in use, in the Persian 
empire, as early as the fourth century B. C; at any rate, before the 
Macedonian conquest. The question then arises, did it originate during 
the later period of the Achaemenian rule, or at a much earlier time? As 
the Achfpmenian rulers were of Persian origin, and employed three lan- 
guages simultaneously, in their cuneiform inscriptions, viz. Persian, Susian 
and Assyrian, we cannot see any reason fur their giving a preference to 
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a Semitic dialect in the provinces subject to them, unless they found it 
already existing and firmly established; especially as this Semitic dialect 
of the Pahlavi was not identical with the Assyrian, as exhibited in the 
Assyrian versions of the Persian cuneiform inscriptions; which versions 
represent, 'on the whole, the same language, as the records of Niuiveh 
and Babylon, ahd this seems to have been the ancient Assyrian as 
employed on monuments and in literary records, but differing from the 
language commonly used by the people. The latter, which was a true 
Aramaic dialect, was written, even at an early period, in the so-called 
Phenician character, of which the Pahlavi alphabets are descendants. 

These characters are found on the Assyrian weights which go hack 
to the eighth century B. C, and also on clay tablets (now in the British 
Museum) which must have been inscribed, at any rate, before the destruc- 
tion of Niniveh, B. C. 606. As two characteristic features of Pahlavi are 
easily discovered, in one of the latter inscriptions •), I give it in full, 
with the necessary remarks, as follows: vchto 12 T pPfc' rmo nb v pBTO 
vii 3 v p*jj p pro bv- Sir H. Rawlinson explains it as an order for 
the assignment of grain, and I think his opinion is, on the whole, well 
founded, though I differ from him in some particulars. The first five 
words evidently contain the date, given in the usual Assyrian manner, by 
naming the year after the eponym; T is the Hebrew preposition 3 which 
is used, with regard to time, in the sense of 'about, at\ e. g. D*? 'at this 
day', i. e. 'now', 'at this lime'; pSH is the Syrian month ,^V*; 
cb is 'eponymy', aud rtiTC the name of the eponym, which is, however, 
not to be found in the lists hitherto known, which extend from B. C. 93* 
to 642 2 ); hence we may conclude that the dale of this inscriplion is pro- 

1) A facsimile of it, with a transliteration in Hebrew characters, is given by 
Sir II. Rawlinson in the 'Cuneiform inscriptions of Western Asia', vol II. img. 
10, No. 16; and with a commentary, in tbe Journal of the RovhI Asiatic Society, 
new scries, vol. I. pag. 823-227. 

2) See Oppert, in Zeitschr. der Deut. Murg. Ues. vol. X Kill. pag. 138—144; 
and Sir H. Kawlinson, Cuneiform inscriptions of Western Asia. vol. II. ptig. 
68— 6». 
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hatily between B. C. 041 and 600. the latter being the date of the end of the 
Assyrian rule. p;'£' is the Chald. pgffr, ptyfc', Heb. D*"JP& 'grains or 
barley*, which is generally used in the plural. *l is the relative pronoun 
and one of the characteristic features of the Semitic dialect of tb^e Pahlavi; 
it is also found in other inscriptions of the seventh century B. C. , as in 
No. % of the bilingual readings by Sir H. Uawlinson. and in No. V •) of 
l he appendix to them, tab® 12 'the son of the king\ i. e. -prince' cor- 
responds to the Pahlavi -»^>\ ^jj • bv is here used in the sense of a 
dative characteristic, just as on the Abd-Zohar coins (see pag. 133) and in 
Pahlavi. pT2: looks like the name of him to whom the grain is assigned, 
and is probably a plural, signifying a title. yvy |0 can hardly be the 
name of the weight, as Sir H. Uawlinson supposes, though it is followed 
by the numeral V; for |0 must be the preposition JO 'from, among', and 
not n:o (as the name of the weight is always written on the Assyrian 
lion-weights), since final vowels are not left unexpressed in the ancient 
Aramaic, as they are in Phenician: JTJJ is evidently a plural, and can be 
traced either to 'town', which is not, however, common in Chaldee, 
or to TJJ 'a guardian', used of guardian angels in Dan. 4, 10. 14,20. 2 
with the numeral VII, is ihc symbol for the respective measure of grain 
which is assigned. I would propose to translate the whole inscription thus: 
•On the 5 ,h day of the month khnziran. in the eponymy of Sar-Naray 
li. e. in the year called after his name), barley grains of the royal prince 
(have been assigned) to Nabiraban, among the five guardians (of the 
place), to the amount of 7 b . . .' (the name of the measure is uncertain). 
It is thus clearly an assignment of grain to some high court officers, from 
the granary of a prince. 

Before leaving this old inscription, I have to remark upon the pro- 
bable pronunciation of the plural forms pHP and the final syllable 
may have been pronounced either »«, or an, but as the /, in in, is 



1) See Jouriuit of the Roy. As. Soe. new series, vol. I. pag. 232 - 23-1 ; eomp. 
uIko Lew, 'Siegc-I und Oemmen mit aramaischen , etc. IuHchriftcn * fBreslnu 1869) 
pag. 6. 

I 
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generally expressed in Chaldee, thus p_, while Ihe d, in An, is fre- 
quently unexpressed, thus |_, and as i is several times expressed in the 
inscription (and not omitted, as in Pheuician), I think it most prohahle 
that we should read scordn and 'irdn, which forms quite agree with the 
plurals in Pahlavi, It is also deserving of special notice, that the end of 
each word, except T, is indicated hy a dot, unless it concludes a line, or 
is followed by numeral strokes. This mode of indicating the division of 
the words, in all cases which might admit of doubt, is the more remark- 
able, as it is not usual in Semitic inscriptions; in Phenician, Palmyrene, 
Nabathcean and other inscriptions, no dividing dot is used, and in most 
of them, such as the Phenician, no additional space even i> left at the 
end of a word; it is only in the lliiuvarilic inscriptions, that .the word.* 
are divided by a vertical stroke. Among early writings, this mode of 
marking the ends of the words, has its analogy in the old-Persian of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, where the words are divided by oblique strokes 
and in the Avesta, where Ihe end of each word is indicated by a dot* 
May there not be some connection between this old Iranian practice, ami 
the system adopted in the Assyrian inscription above-noticed? ') 

We have now traced the Semitic dialect of Pahlavi as far back as 
ihe seventh century B. C. According to our investigation, it is identical 
with that form of the Assyrian language which was written in the so- 
called Phenician character, and which was, no doubt, spoken at Niniveh, 
whence it spread, with the Assyrian rule, over all the subject provinces. 
After Ihe Assyrian empire had been destroyed by the Medes and Baby- 
lonians, the Assyrian language continued to be used, for a long time, in 



1) Jt appears from a letter from Jerusalem, dated HU. Jan. 1870 and pub- 
lished in the Moniteur of 5»« Febr., that an inscription of more than thirty lines, in 
old Phenician characters, has lately been found, eastward of the Dead Sea, in which 
the words an: separated by dots, and the phrases by vertical lintes. It is said to be 
commemorative of the deeds of Meslia, king of Moab, mentioned in 2 Kings 3. (about 
li. 0. JM>"): and its language is stated to differ from Hebrew only in some ortho- 
graphical peculiarities; what relationship it may bear to the Assyrian vernacular 
lias yet to be determined. 
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the former dominions of the conquered state: thus alone can we explain 
its use, in the legends on the coins of Cilicia and other western provinces, 
in Achtemenian times. 

Another strong proof of the high antiquity of the Semitic element 
of Pahlavi, is the peculiar way in which it is read, which can only be 
explained by the supposition of an original ideographic writing, such as is 
frequent enough in the Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions. We have sepn 
that the Assyrians read the Turanian ideograms as if they represented 
Assyrian words, in the same way as the Japanese now read Chinese cha- 
racters as though they stood for Japanese words. But as Pahlavi is written 
with phonetic, and not with ideographic, characters, it appears strange 
that the Iranians did not, from the first, use the Pahlavi alphabet to write 
the words in their own language, instead of writing Semitic words, and 
reading them as if they were Iranian. Those who do not believe in Hie 
high antiquity of Pahlavi, but prefer to cling to the idea of its much later 
origin, may explain this strange fact by asserting that the Semitic words 
were retained, either because the Pahlavi alphabet, being of Semitic 
origin , was better adapted for expressing Semitic words than Iranian ones, 
or because the higher classes of Iranians, especially the priests, preferred 
such a mode of writing, in order to conceal the contents of their books 
from laymen, or the lower classes in general. But neither of these ex- 
planations can be accepted. With regard to the first, it may be remarked 
that, though the Semitic characters were intended only to express such 
sounds as occur in Semitic idioms, the Iranians might have adapted them 
to the phonetic requirements of their own language, just as easily as the 
Greeks who adopted the Phenician alphabet, or the modern Persians and 
Indian Mohamedans when they took to the Arabic alphabet. The second 
explanation is contradicted by the fact, that the Sasanian kings employed 
Pahlavi in their public inscriptions and the legends on their coins; for it 
cannot be supposed that the kings would have chosen, for public pur- 
poses, a language and a writing which was understood by only a very 
small number of their subjects. In fact, no other explanation will suffice, 
but the supposition of an original ideographic writing. There can be no 
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doubt (ha! the learned, among Ihe Iranians, were acquainted with the 
cuneiform writing of their Assyrian conquerors. As its study was difficult 
and troublesome, it is natural to suppose that they used, in order to 
facilitate their studies, transliterations into Aramaic (Ihe so-called Phenician) 
characters 1 ). As a cuneiform ideogram, representing an entire word, 
might be pronounced either as a Semitic, or as an Iranian word, at the 
option of the reader, the Iranians probably regarded the Semitic trans- 
literations of the cuneiform signs, merely as equivalent ideograms, and 
accustomed themselves to read these, as well as the cuneiform ideograms, 
only as Iranian words. In the course of time, aud chiefly on account of 
the introduction of other writing materials, such as prepared ox-hides, or 
sheep-skins, the cuneiform writing disappeared altogether from ordinary 
records, and was reserved for monumental purposes; but the translitera- 
tions in Aramaic characters remained, and continued to be pronounced as 
Iranian words, in the same manner as l heir cuneiform equivalents bat] 
formerly been. 

The origin of Pahlavi, we have now seen, can be sought for only 
during the period of the Assyrian rule, which lasted, over Iran, for 520 
years (Herodotus I. 95), and was established as early as the twelfth cen- 
tury B. C, if not earlier. In the whole history of Iran, from Assyrian 
down to Arsacidan times, there is no other period, during which its rise 
and spread could be explained in any reasonable way. It is not however 
to be supposed, that the Iranians adopted the Assyrian language in its 
purity. They learned it as a conquered race learns the language of their 
conquerors, and mingled it with words of their own vernacular idiom : 
but those parts of speech which are decisive of Ihe character of a lan- 
guage, such as pronouns, prepositions, particle*, the most common nouns 



1) There are still some bi-lingual tablets extant , in Ansyrian cuneiform 
writing, with a transliteration, or rather u translation, into Aramaic characters u>.<( 
the vulgar Assyrian dialect which underlies the PahlBvf. They have been published 
by 8ir H. Rawlinson, with an explanation, in the Journal of the K. Ah. Soc. , new 
series, vol. I. p H g. 1ST— 24«I. 
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and verbs, the declension and even some suffixes, remained Semitic. It 
was only in the conjugation of the verbs, and in the construction of the 
sentences, that Iranian influence gradually prevailed. This is not surprising, 
for the Assyrian way of denoting tenses and moods is much inferior to 
the Aryan; the Assyrians used only one principal tense, the so-called 
aorUt (with the personal characteristics prefixed), and active and passive 
participles, whilst the Iranians used a present and three past tenses, besides 
various forms of participles, and different moods, such as the optative and 
conjunctive, which the Assyrians could not well distinguish. It was quite 
natural that the Iranians should prefer the passive construction with the 
past participle (see pag. 10G. 101). 110.) as the most simple for it re- 
quired hardly any proper knowledge of the Assyrian conjugation. The 
persons were expressed by pronominal suffixes, joined to Semitic particles 
which were generally placed at the beginning of the sentence. As we 
have seen above (pag. 100), some ready-made passive participles were 
taken from Assyrian; but along with them, the Iranians used the Assyrian 
aorist forms in the plural, frequently omitting the initial y (see pag. 105), 
but treated them as past participles. This is evident on comparing the 
Sasanian and Chaldajo-Pahlavi versions of the Hajiab&d inscription; for in 
the latter, there are regular Assyrian past participles fern, in it, such as 
nntf, P^"! and n*;2; whereas in the former there are forms ending in 
n (un), such as yp0}12. tthaditun = ))c£)M)t 3,1,1 Jf^O* ramUuu 
= ))^)^» The prevalence of the passive construction in Pahlavi, accounts 
for two remarkable circumstances; firstly, the almost total absence of the 
Semitic forms of the active participle, and secondly, the want of a proper 
passive voice. When the Iranians read the Semitic texts in the Persian 
language, they had to add the terminations of the present tense, the con- 
junctive mood, etc., as these could not be expressed by past participles. 

1) A similar course is adapted by the modern pandits in India, when they 
write and speak Sanscrit. Only those who have made grammar n special study, 
employ the perfect and norist fenseB; lint the larger number, who possess a mere 
smattering of grammar, always use the past participles with the instrumental case, 
to express any past event. 
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This Pahlavi form of Assyrian remained one of the recognized lan- 
guages, long after the downfall of the Assyrian empire. We find it in llie 
Persian provinces under the Achaeraenian rule, and after the conquest of 
Persia by Alexander the Great, and the establishment of the Arsacidan 
empire (see pag. 30). Under the kings of the latter dynasty, we find 
only that dialect used which is now styled Chaldoo - Pahlavi , and which 
remained in official use, alongside the Sasanian Pahlavi, until the middle, 
or end, of the third century A. D. Of this dialect we have discovered 
no traces, anterior to the legends on the so-called sub - Parthian* coins 
(see pag. 30), which are later than the Macedonian conquest, but may be 
older than the foundation of the Arsacidan dynasty, and may thus range be- 
tween B. C. 320 and 260. These coins are chiefly found in the south-west 
of Persia, where this dialect seems to have prevailed; and as it bears, in 
some features, a striking resemblance to Chaldee (comp. the plural in in, 
instead of dn f and the use of tirbtt for 'god', which is not found in the 
Sasanian Pahlavi), it may be taken as an olTspring of the Babylonian which, 
no doubl , spread widely , in consequence of the conquests of Nehuchad- 
nezzar, early in the sixth century H. C. ; but it seems never to have 
spread eastwards, as the Sasanian Pahlavi did, which we have identified 
with the vulgar Assyrian. 

The fact that Ardeshir Babegan and his successors made the Assyrian- 
Pahlavi, and not the Chaldaian one, the official language of their whole 
empire, proves clearly that the former was much better known in Iran 
than the latter, especially in the central and eastern provinces. But I 
doubt if the greater extension of the Assyrian Pahlavi was the only reason 
why the Sasanian kings made it their slate language, in preference to 
Persian. There must have been some literature, chiefly of a religious 
character, existing in that language, before the Sasanian dynasty was 
founded: and as Ardeshir Babegan was the restorer of the Zoroastiian^ reli- 
gion, it may be supposed that he would naturally give the preference to 
a language which had been, for centuries, the medium by which l he 
Zoroastrian traditions had been preserved, and which had thus obtained 
the character of a certain degree of sacredness 
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But those who hold that Pahlavi is a frontier language of the second 
century A. D., may object that no Pahlavi literature exisied before the 
Sasanian times, and assert that all the Pahlavi works, we now possess, are 
uf later date, and not anterior to the sevenUi and eighth centuries A. D. 
It, is quite true, that no Pahlavi work is now extant, which is older than 
the third century A. D. »), that is, later than the foundation of the Sa- 
sanian dynasty; hut this does not prove that no literature existed, in the 
Assyrian Pahlavi, before the time of Ardeshir Babegan. In fact, we have 
every reason lo believe that comments upon the Avcsta, or even verbatim 
translations of parts of it, existed in the Pahlavi language, long before 
the Sasanian limes. According to (he Arddi-Yirdf-ndmeh (which was 
probably composed some time in the reign of Shapnr II., but certainly 



1) The earliest which has reached us, seems to be the Kdr-mimeh of Ardt- 
shir Babegan, of whioh I possess a copy. This comprises 46 pages, each containing 
11 or 12 lines, and each line about 6 or 7 words; it was carefully copied for me. 
by my friend Destur Iloshengji himself. This littlo work describes Ardeehlr's usur- 
pation of the throne and his wars with Ardav&n, the lust king of the Arsaoidan 
dynasty. Tradition ascribes its authorship to Ardeshir himself (according to Masiidi, 
see Quatremere, Journal des Savants for 1840, pag. 350; comp. S. do Saoy, Me. 
moires sur diverges untiquites de la Perse, pag. 280); but this opinion is contradicted 
by the book itself, since it concludes with the accession of Hormazd I. to the throne 
of Iran (A. D. 269), and the acknowledgement of his rule by the ktwir-i Arumd^UH, 
i. e. the Roman emperor, the ruler of Kabul and Hindustan (^-^OO^f^ ) , 

and the khdkdn ( yi^J^y ) of the Turks ( ) • ,n t,,e postscript, a bles- 
sing is invoked upon thn first three kings of the Sasanian dynasty, viz. AHakhshadr 
Pdpakdn ^jA^gyaj J , Shahptthr Artakhshadrdn ( ^ JJ )€)-*fJ(3 

pAs j^jjcAu ) and Aukarmazd Uhaltpuhrdn ( ^^leJ-^OO -HffY*)' Afl 

the blessing is not extended to any of the following kings, we are entitled to assign 
the composition of this work , which has reached us only in a fragmentary state, 
to the reign of Hormazd I. (A. D. 269 — 271). If it had been composed during the 
reign of one of Hormazd's successors, the name of the reigning sovereign could 
not well have been omitted by the author, in the blessing he invokes upon the 
Sasanian kings. 
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not later than the sixth century), the people's ignorance of the religious 
hooks was so great that there was no Destur, nor any one. who knew Hie 
religion 1 ). Though this statement may be exaggerated, we learn thus 
much from it, that the knowledge of the Avesta was certainly not in a 
flourishing slate, among ihe priesthood, at that time. Even in the lime 
of Ardeshir Babcgan, the priests do not seem to have been great proll- 
cients in the study of the sacred books; for the Din-kart states, thai 
Herbad Tosre collected 2 ), by order of this king, all the fragments or 
the Avesta which were scattered about the country; hence it follows that 
the priests mast have been very careless about their sacred books, other- 
wise collections of them would have been already in existence. Now the 
language of the Avesta. which is commonly called Zand (though very 
improperly, as we shall presently see), possesses a large number of in- 
flections, and its grammar, as far as we know, was never studied and 
propagated as a distinct science, as has been done with that of Sanscrit 
in India ; on the other hand , Ihe Persian language of Ardeshir's time, 
had lost Ihe majority of its ancient inflections; how can it be supposed, 
therefore, that priests could be found, in his time, who could muster 
such a knowledge of Zand and its numerous inflections, as the Pahlavi 
translators of the Veudidad evidently possessed ? There is no probability 
that any such existed, and that is the opinion of all Parsi priests of the 
present day. We may further aid, that if any of the Sasanian kings had 



1) Sue Zand-J'ahl. til. pag. Xl-I. This sad state of things was altered in the 
time of Adarbdd Mahraspand , who is expressly mentioned in tlie Arddi-Virdf- 
mimch, hut as uufortunutely no royal name of the Sasanian dynasty occurs, we 
cannot exactly state the time. In the Dfn-kart (vol. 1. pag. 5 of ray MS.), an 
Adar'rid (^^O^M^fcV J »« mentioned, as a restorer of the Xosks of tlie Avesta, 
who lived during the reign of Shapur II.; hut as the nani<- of his father is not 
added, we cannot he quite sure of his identity witli the great Adarbdd Mahru- 
spahd. However, as Parsi traditiou places tlie latter under the reign of Shapflr II.. 
ther." cm ho little douht of their identity. 

2) See the Zund-Pahl. til. pag. XXXIII, ('., Me is also mentioned in the 
proclamation of Khosru Parviz, which I shall presently notice. 
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ordered a Pahlavi translation of the whole Avesta to be made, we should 
certainly find so important a fact mentioned in the Pahlavi books. In a 
very long proclamation of Khosru Parviz ') (A. D. 531—579), in which 
all the efforts of former kin^s, for the preservation and study of the 
Avesta, are mentioned, no translation is spoken of, though he would 
hardly have omitted to notice the fact, if any translation had been ordered 
to be made. The following is a translation of the more important pari 
of this proclamation, bearing upon the history of the fate of the Zoro- 
astrian writings*): 

1. 'Vishtasp, the king, who was afflicted in consequence of his 
war with Arjasp, ordered to collect every work which was composed in 
the language of the Magi, that the Mazdayasnian religion might receive 
help, in various ways, from all the knowledge which was in readiness; 
now came Arjasp and the others, from outside (the kishvar) Qaniras 
(in which Iran is situated), to Fraslmshlar, to inform themselves on the 
religion ' 

2. 'Dirdi, the son of Dirdt, ordered two written copies of the 
whole Avesta and Zand, just as Zertohesht received them from Ormazd, 
to be preserved, one in the treasury of Shapikan, and the other in the 
fortress of written documents (i. e. the archives)'. 



1) It is contained in the Din- ka r t (vol. I. pug 1 — 0 of my Ms. . and pro- 
bably in the second part of the nixlh book); my Ms. -begins in the middle of the 
proclamation, but that it was published by Khosru Parvfz, appears unmistakeahlv 
from pag. 7. lin. t, where he introduces himself in the words: 3^J0)AJ ^fif^ 
Y*V&)j tJ » ee the index »• v - ragdman) Khosru, 
the king of kings, descendant of KavAt'. He has previously mentioned several of 
the former rulers of Iran, as detailed in the text; and as none of his successors 
are mentioned, the proclamation can hardly be later than his time. 

2) The Pahlavt text will be found in the appendix to this essay. As the 
translation is made from a single MS., and without tho assistance of any Pazand 
commentary, it is not very literal in tho more obscuro passages; but it gives the 
general meaning of the original. 
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3. ' Valkhasli (Vologeses), (he descendant of Ashkan, ordered 
lhat the whole of the Avesta and Zand , as they had come down .in their 
purity, whatever fragments thereof had escaped the destruction and- ravages 
of Alexander and the Roman (i. e. western) soldiers in the Iranian country, 
and remained partly in, writings, and partly in oral tradition, with the 
Deslur (Desturs), should be searched for, in each town he came to, and 
taken possession of, Tor the emperor ') (i. e. for the imperial library)'. 

4. ; He lhat was Artakhshatr, the king of kings, the son of 
Papak, in order to obtain correct decisions (in religious matters), sum- 
moned Tosar. with all (the sacred books) that were scattered about, to 
his residence; when Tosar came, him alone he accepted, and the rest of 
the Desturs be dismissed. And he issued this order: 'All that may he 
obtained of the Mazda yasnian religion (religious books), differing from 
what is now (recognized) as knowledge and wisdom, in future does not 
exist for us (i. e. is not acknowledged)". 

5. 'Shahpiihar, the king of kings, the son of Artakhshatr, 
ordered to collect again the non-religious writings on medicine, astronomy, 
and the investigations on time, place and quality, creation, existence and 
growth (i. e. philosophy), on the observance of religious orders, documents 
and other records and (literary) means, which were scattered in Hindustan, 
Hum and other lands, and to put Ihem again together with the Atresia, 
and to present a correct copy of all this, to the treasury of Shapikan; and 
it was taken (there), to show it to all those who were not dead, to en- 
lighten them on the Hazdayasnian religion \ 

G. 'Shahpiihar, the king of kings, the son of Auharmazd, 
collected all the sayings of the inhabitants of all parts of the earth, for 
enlightenment and investigation, in order to adorn the Apin Khanak (?). 
After Atr6-pat had purified the savings (of Zerloheshl) which were 
compared with all those of different creeds, the Nosks were counted (their 



1) I raid shutrnydr, 'emperor*, instead of shairitiM , 'cities', in the PaUar] 

text. 
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number fixed); and to those who were not dead (the Zoroastrians) , he 
(Shahpiiliar) thus said: 4 Now since we have seen the religion (religions) in 
the world, no one should leave the other (each should keep to his reli- 
gion); this I endeavour much to bring about". 

From this important document, we learn that various Persian rulers 
of three different dynasties, the Achaeinenian , Arsacidan and Sasanian, 
look an interest in preserving the Zoroaslrian books, which are generally 
called A vesta -Zand, and in collecting the fragments and restoring the 
sacred writings to their, primitive purity, after they had become scattered. 
But nowhere do we find a translation into the vernacular language men- 
tioned. It is however stated that'king Darius (II. or III.), the descendant 
of Darius (I. or II.), had two copies of the Avesta and Zand prepared. Now 
we know, from the ZanJ-Pahlavi Glossary 3, C (sec also ind. s. v. zand, 
pag. 239—240), that Zand denoted the Pahlavi language; for the expres- 
sion ; A vesta and Zand' means only the original text, with its commentary 
in the Pahlavi language. Hence arises the question whether the Pahlavl 
translations of the Vendidad; Vasna and Visparad, whi\h we now possess, 
wore actually composed before the Sasanian limes. This must be answered 
in the negative, since it can be proved that they contain allusions to 
events wluch happened in those times, such as the appearance of Maz- 
dak. Most probably, they were brought into their present form, in the 
sixth century A. D., during the reign of Khosru Parviz who is said, 
in I he Diu-kart '), to have 'ordered the most intelligent and best of the 
Magian priests to make quite a new explanation of the Avesta and Zand'. 
This probably refers to the notes which are added to the translations, and 
now form part of them; for there can be no doubt that the bulk of the 
Pahlavi translation is founded on older versions, which had come down 
either from Arsacidan, or even from Ach&'inenian times. This is proved, 
not onh from the considerable knowledge of Zand inflections, exhibited 



1) Vol. L pog. 7 of ray MS. : J^oi^ jj jj ) SjtjgjQyG 
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by the translation of the Vendidad, but also by passages in the translation of 
the Yasna, such as 30, 1., where both the A vesta and Zand are mentioned 
as scripture. Now the Zand, as we have seen, was the translation of the 
Avesta into Huzvaresh ; and as we cannot suppose the translator was attri- 
buting the character of sacredness to his own work , we must conclude 
that he was referring to earlier translations, in this mention of Zand. 



* 
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(A passage from the Din-kart, vol. I. pag. 4 — 5 of my MS., relative to 
the fate of the Zoroaslrian writings down to the time of Shaptir. II. , 

translated in pag. 145—147). 

jy> m uu w-o*a ie»» ^ mm 



1. Vcshtdspu mailed, mdn men kdrizdr-i levatman Arjdspu farydtu 
yehcvtintu, men vespu ddndkih pcrttu mahtstu dtnu pavan kabcd 
ayimnaku afzdr va farhdng-i yehevOntu-i ham-chi k&r-i farhdkhiu 
huzvdn magoswd levatman yakhttantinitanu sazitu; kiin Aijd*p va avdr, h4 
men bard Qattfras, pavan dinu purseshnih, val Frashoshiar ydttintu 
lidmanand; sapar dkdsySsh vlsh-i kartu. 
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na mo ^<\«D» f*K>oat i waVa -*4W>» ^ 
& K^a ()) HtfxjHo nooa> *kp tia wo t^eno 

^flOS^* ^OOH^OO *i m^>o-d -o*^ ^V)^^ twa w<\ 

& w^a 

(jut*! 1)e) f^i^d ^K>o*tw_^i 4 

j^y ii i *ra tyip <^-£ ^*n» -^i**" 
t waWa via )^)a ^ w< ^ *>*>wj 

2. Ddrdi-i Ddrdydn. hamdk Avestdk va Zand, chigun Zartuhashtn 
men Auharmd patiraftu, va napeshtaku 2 pechlnu, khaduku pavan 
yanju-i Shaptkdnu, khaduku pavan dazu-i napeshtu, ddshtanu farmdtu. 

3. Valkhash-i Ashkdnun, Avestdk va Zand, chigdn avtzakyesh yfn 
ydtuntu yekavimundtu, hamuku-chi afash kond maman men vazand 
vdshuftkdrth-i Alaksandar va asvdr va rHpu~i Arumdgdn, yin Atrdn 
shatru pdrgandakyteh madam napeshtaku vad maman huzvdn 
avaseparddnik pavan dastubar kalruntu yekavlmundtn y',n, shatru 
chigun frdz matu yckavimuudt, mluU ddshtanu va! sfiatrulhd asbdtkdr 
kartanu farmutu. 

4. Valman-i-i Artakhshatar malkdduu malkd-i Pdpakduu,. pavan rdstu 
datitubarJi, Tusar zak-acJt hamuku-i pargaudak va hamdk val bahd 
bumhunast; Tdsar madam matu; zak-'i khaduku frdz patiraftu va 
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a rank men daslubar shikunytn. Denman-cha forma it ychabuntu 
aigh : frdz val human kond nakizeshn zakdi yehevuncd, men dinu 
mahistu maman kun-cha dkdsih va ddneshnu, afash farotu luitu. 

5. Shahpuhar malkddnu malkd-i Artakhshatardnu, napikVid-ch-i mm 
dinu bard, madam bejashekih va satar-gabcshnih, vajuishnu va damdnu, 
jindk va gohar, yakhscnon, yehcvuneshnu va vakhscshnu, dataku 
airlh va gubdkth va avdrik kirukih va afzdr, yin llcndiikdnu, 
Arum, avdrik-cha damik'thd pargandaku yehcvdntu, lakhvdr val ham 
ydityantanu, levatman avestdk lakhvdr anddkhtanu, kond zak-i 
durtst va pcchinu val ganju-i Shapikdn yeliabuntanu farmutu; va — 
khasctimtanu-i hamdk aristakdnu madam dinu mahistu val huskdr 
vakhddntu. 

6. Shahipulujr malkddnu malkd-i Auhdrmazddn, hamdk kishvankdmiy 
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paean patkdreshnu Acdn Khdnaku kartanu, hamdk ydbeshnu val 
hutkdr va vaj&ishnu ydity&ntu, akhar men bukhtanu-i Atoro-pdtu 
pavan yiibcshnu ptshid, va levatman hamdk valmanshdnu javtdu 
saridakdnu va ttask hfahm&rd; anchu-i javidu ristakdnu dcnmati-cha 
Qufhtaigh: kun amat-mdnu dmu pavan mli bard khcditant. aUh-cha 
asyilnth bard Id sMkunjjin; vUh madam tukhshdk tukhshem. 
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